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The Origin of Ostracism 


ANTONY E. RAUBITSCHEK 


I. ANDROTION AND ARISTOTLI 


HE date of the enactment of the law of 
ostracism is known from a fragment of An- 
drotion who said that Hipparchus, a relative 


of Pisistratus, was the first to be ostracized, 
and that the law of ostracism was then at first 
enacted on account of the (public) suspicion 
towards the followers of Pisistratus who had 


established his tyranny through being a po] 
leader and military commander.! Aristotle (Co? 
stitution of Athens 22) repeated, almost v 
for word, this account, adding that the law 

the work of Cleisthenes who had Hipparchu 
in mind when he introduced ostracism.2 It 
significant that Aristotle agrees with Androtio: 
in associating the activity of Hipparchus wi 


the enactment of the law, because 


seems to accept the date given by A1 


af 


The alternative interpretation, which 


monly accepted, has Hipparchus under 


cion twenty years before he was actuall 
cized for the very same reason which cau 
enactment of the law twenty vears earli 


that time Hipparchus could have been removed 


by Cleisthenes without resort to ostracism since 
only those of the tyrant’s party were permitted 
to stay who had not been actively engag 
politics (Aristotle 22.4). Moreover, one 
expect Aristotle to comment on this 
twenty vears between enactment 
of ostracism and to register his disag 
with Androtion; in fact, Aristotle did 
either. 

Were it not for his statement at the begin: 


of the chapter (22.1), nobodv would ha 


thought that the two accounts were at varia 


with each other. In this earlier passage, Aristot 


gives a general introduction to the later le 
lation of Cleisthenes: ‘“‘As a result 
events (described in 21), the const 

came more democratic than that of 

it also happened that, on the one ha 
tyranny had obliterated Solon’s laws by 
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archons and whose members served for life. isting laws, and also by Thucydides’ ref, 

Any legislative action designed to prevent the to their manipulation of the elections 
restoration of tyranny must have been con- over, Aristotle stated specifically (22.5 
cerned with the way the archons were elected. the electoral law of 487 B.c. represent 
Aristotle specifically stated (8.1) that Solon second change since the end of tyrann 
instituted the lot for the election of the nine’ that between 510 and 487 B.c. the archons 
archons. Each of the four tribes elected ten been directly elected. The only possible j 
candidates, and the lot determined the nine pretation of this passage is the assumption t 
who were to hold office. Since the candidates during the tyranny the archons were not 
had to qualify mentally as well as physically, rectly elected. Since the Solonian law com! 
one may be tempted to assume that the indi- _ tribal elections with the use of the lot, 
vidual candidates were designated for one par- _ this law that was operative throughout the sixt 
ticular job. Thus the lot determined which one — century, until the expulsion of Hippias. 
of four (rather than forty) was to be eponymous The Athenians altered the law governi: 


archon, king archon, polemarch, one of the election of archons after the expulsion of Hip- 
thesmothetae, or their secretary. This use of _ pias. This fact supports the assumption that tl 
the lot was no innovation at all, but an applica- ‘‘legal’’ basis of Athenian tyranny consisted 
tion to the realm of politics of a principle of _ the, perhaps illegally managed, control of t! 
selection well known from the Homeric poems.* archonship. Yet it has become customar: 
Although Solon evidently tried to ensure the insist, against Aristotle, that the Atheni 
election of qualified men, he made it compara-  archons were directly elected throughout 
tively easy to manage or to control theelections. | sixth century.'! It has been pointed out tl 
There is, perhaps, some evidence available the archonship was so important an office tl 
to show the extent to which the tyrant was able its occupants could not have been determi: 
to influence the lot. The namesof sixeponymous' by the lot. The weakness of this argument 
archons who held office in the years following should be apparent after what has been sa 
the death of Pisistratus (528 B.c.) are known above. It has also been pointed out that the 
from an inscription.® The list contains not only _ of the lot is a sign of advanced democracy su 


the name of Miltiades (whose archonship in’ as could not have existed in sixth cent 


524 B.c. had been known before) but also those Athens. Yet a reference to a very similar pro- 


of Cleisthenes and Hippias. It is difficult to cedure used by the Homeric heroes (see es; 
imagine that Cleisthenes should ever have been cially Iliad 7.161-192) must remove any doubt 
a nominee of the tyrants, even if areconciliation about the conservative and traditional cl 
between his family and Hippias did take place acter of the lot. 
after Pisistratus’ death; the same applies pre- By making the archons directly elected, 
sumably to Miltiades. The archonship of Hip- was thought that the “legal’’ basis of tyranm 
pias, however, is noteworthy for its date, two was removed. As long as this was considered 
years after he became tyrant. Evidently he, sufficiently strong safeguard against the ret 
the eldest son of Pisistratus, had not held any of Hippias, there was no need for the law 
high office during his father’s lifetime, nor did ostracism; for the same people who voted 
he succeed in making himself archon immedi- the archons would also have been able to ostra 
ately after he assumed power. This list of cize a potential tyrant or his chief supporter 
archons shows that the use of the lot rather Since tyranny had lost its popular support, the 
than direct election was in operation, but it people were able to express their preference i 
also indicates that the lot introduced anelement the archon’s elections, and ostracism woul 
of uncertainty into the best planning. have been an unnecessary and negative con- 
The Solonian law governing the election of firmation of the election. 
archons remained in force during the time of The archon elected for the year 496/5 (Di 
tyranny. This is implied by Herodotus (1.59.6), Hal. 6.1) was Hipparchus the son of Charmus, 
Thucydides, and Aristotle who all affirmed that and his election may have foreshadowed 
the tyrants did not alter or abrogate any ex- attempted restoration of Hippias. For he was 
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the man on whose account Cleisthenes in 


uted the law of ostracism, and who was 11 


its first victim (Aristotle 22.3—4). It must have 

been Hipparchus’ activity during and after his 

irchonship, and especially preceding and during 

the battle of Marathon, which showed 

the danger of the man and the need for a new 

safeguard against tvranny. The second victim 

of ostracism was the man whom popular opin- 

ion, rightly or wrongly, connected with the 

famous signal given to Hippias after the battle 

it Marathon (Herodotus 6.115, 121.1), Mega- 

cles. For the first time since the expulsion of 

Hippias, the restoration of tyranny app | an 
as a distinct possibility. The law of ostracisn he power of the generals increa mouslv. 
was instituted by Cleisthenes in order to re- ley remail the only high officials who were 
move men like Hipparchus and Megacles (Aris- irecth ted, and the fact that thev could 
totle, 22.6), and removed they were. It seems reelected must have strengthened their posi- 
almost inconceivable that the law should have he decisive tor, however, was the 
been enacted before the deeds were committed 

which it was designed to prevent and punish. ‘istotle’s statement (22.2 normally taken 


issembl; eles | he generals 


OSTRACISM AND THE 


: each tribe Phe candid 
ELECTIONS OF GENERALS 


n chosen before the election b 
If one assumes that the power of the Athenian he ‘s Which accordingly had a considerabk 
tvrants rested on their control of the archon- — influer on the outcome of the election. Before 
ship, he must consider the office of polemarch 7 B.c., when the generals were merely the 
as well as that of eponymous archon. It was as ndit ‘rs of their tribal contingents, 
polemarch that Pisistratus first gained promi- lav actually h n elected directly by 
nence in Athens,” and Aristotle made it clear I] tribesmen." is a tenth part of 
that his position of military leadership was later le a va le ing to power men 
thought to have been the stepping stone to » influenced the fat ition as a whole 


tvranny (22.3). Since the office of general did; tential tyrant, or a leading supporter of 


not exist in Pisistratus’ dav, Herodotus as well tyranny, could have been placed in nomination 
as Aristotle (who followed Androtion) must t ‘n maintained in office without the know!]- 
have referred to Pisistratus’ position as pole- edge ven against the wish of the majority 
march. { the assembly. SUC h men had been in com- 
When, after the expulsion of Hippias, the mand at rathon (and I suspect that Hip- 
archons were directly elected, the position of led the ingent of his tribe, Aegeis), 
military command was brought under popular he outcon f var might easily have been 
control. The creation of the board of ten gen- 
erals was to have a farreaching effect not only twa Lr) -mphasize the importance 
on the office of the polemarch but also on the _ the general ul at the very time when it 
development of Athenian democracy. Aristotle ime imperative t guar ‘ns against 
tated (22.2) that in 501 B.c. generals were’ the restoratior 
elected by tribes, one from each of the ten » law of ostracism applied especially to thos 


tribes, but that the polemarch remained com- who might rise to power through the tribal 


mander in chief. The first general whose name _ elections or nominations of the generals.!7 In 


we know was Melanthius who commanded the fact, Aristotle (22.3), who followed Androtion, 


Athenian auxiliary expedition during the Ionian declared specifically that the law of ostracism 


revolt. The sudden rise in importance of the was enacted by isthen ‘cause he dis- 


\ 
)51 |S 223 
ites 

| 


224 


trusted those who held military power, remem- 
bering that Pisistratus had used his military 
command as a stepping stone to tyranny. Ata 
time when the office of general did not exist 
(or was insignificant, 7.e. before 501 B.c.), and 
when the polemarch was directly elected (that 
is, between 510 and 488 B.c.), 


cism 


the law of ostra- 
For if the 


number of people opposed to a man was suffi- 


would have been ineffective. 
ciently great to ostracize him, he could never 
have been elected polemarch. Yet the vote of 
ostracism was eminently suitable to prevent a 
general from being elected or placed in nomina- 
tion by the votes of his tribe. And, indeed, 
ostracism was used during the fifth century 
almost exclusively against men who had served 
as generals. One may, therefore, conclude that 
the law of ostracism was out of place before 
the extablishment of the board of generals (501 
or even before they had obtained great 
Marathon (490 


influence during the battle at 


This close connection between the elections 
of the generals and the vote of ostracism is 
confirmed by the date within the year on which 
the two events took place. According to Aris- 
totle (44.4), the generals were elected on the 
first good day after the sixth prytany.'’ This 
date was chosen in order to conduct the elec- 
tions before the beginning of the spring cam- 
paign during which many of the candidates and 
some part of the electorate may have been 
absent. The preliminary vote on the question 
whether or not an ostracism was to be held 
took place at the full méeting of the assembly in 
the sixth prytany (Aristotle, 43.5), thus several 
davs or weeks before the election of the generals. 
ng the date of ostracism itself one must 


(79 b 


Concern! 


rely on a fragment of Philochorus 


Miille: 


and inte 


30 [Jacoby]) which has been emended 
rpreted in several ways; see Carcopino 
Philochorus said that the 


the preliminary vote before the 


(supra n. 2) 55-72. 


assembly cast 


following lengthy de- 


eighth pryvtany. Since the 
scription of the procedure does not contain any 
other reference to the date of ostracism itself, it 
assumed that the date 


has been generally 


“before the eighth prytany” actually referred 
to ostracism and not to the preliminary voting 
in the assembly which took place in the sixth 


pry tany. 
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It appears, therefore, that both ostracis: 
the elections of the generals were held 


Considering this 


the seventh prytany.!® 
association of the two events, one should 
that ostracism preceded the elections: 
wise a successful candidate for the gener 
could have become a victim of ostracism. | 
fact, it must have been the design of the 
lator to place ostracism shortly before th: 
tions in order to prevent a dangerous cane 
from being elec ted general. 

The law of ostracism was instituted v 
ticular reference to the venerals as pot 
supporters of tyranny (or oligarchy). Mor 
the time within the year when ostracisr 
place was determined by that of the el 
of the generals. Thus the law of ostracis1 
not have been enacted until the office of 


had been established. This is confirmed 


relative chronology given by Aristotle (22.2? 
generals were elected for the first time in 5( 


B.c., and the first ostracism took plac 


B.C. 
IV. OSTRACISM AND THE LAW AGAINST 
It may now be ippropriate to invest 
the law of ostracism as one of the legal 1 
by which the Athenians sought to protect t 
selves againt attacks from within. 
The most common form of politic 
tion during the seventh and sixth cent 
the establishment of tyranny. Bont 
Smith noted this fact (108), but they 
passing references (198 and 2.304) to the 
Athenian law against tyrants (Aristotle 
“Anyone who sets himself up as a ty 
assists in the establishment of tyranny sha 
deprived of all civil rights.’"! The cont 
operation of this law is assured by a pl 
the oath given by the Athenians in 410 
(Andocides 2.97), which was based, ac 
to Andocides (2.95), on a Solonian law. Ar 
makes reference to this law (8.4) which e 
the Areopagus jurisdiction in cases invol 
the overthrow of the constitution.’ 
The assumption that the Solonian law ag } 


tyranny which was administered by the A 


pagus remained in force during the sixt 


fifth centuries is also su ported by the 1 
of the Solonian 


the battle 


| 
which was revive 


imnesty 


the eve of of Salamis and after 


A 


THI 


feat at Aegospotami (Andocides 2.77—79 $90) 1 410 tha vas abrogated 
From this amnesty were excluded those who © or altered, or that it bend vas tra 
had been condemned for tyranny but who had ferred from the Ar toap 
escaped capital punishment (Plutarch, Solo s Bonner and Smit imed, 197-198 and 
19 The identity of the court that issued the 299 Che first ostr took place in 487 
ndemnation may be disputed (Bonner and ostracisi yr the last 
Smith 106-107), but the court certainly w 115 (7APhA 79[1948] 191-210 videntl 
rectly or indirectly, connected with the \re | hist ot ostracis { pre ise] the gay 
cus. At any rate, the Solonian amnesty law,  betwe the « r ad tration of the law 
which undoubtedly excluded the still surviving ( st tvrants the late se of the Athenia 
rticipants of the Cylonian conspira ind seditior t of 410 Bu here was no place 
their descendants, confirms the assumption t { \t legal procedure fe t} law of ostra 
ises of sedition, esper ially tyranny, were CIS! o as the administration bv the Areo 
i1udged by the Areopagus, or by some of its pag of t law ac tt ts was cc lered 
embers; see the scholium on Aristophanes, tis { Nor is it 1] ble to ime that 
Knights 445. thi tion of 1 transferred 
It is unknown whether the | 
rants was invoked against Damasias \ ie ( Nave 1 the { ostr m en ( 
totle 13.2), but the expulsion of Pisistratus 
ompanied or followed by a formal verdict of \iter the tt ( \ { hy 
2/1 condemnation (Herodotus 6.121). After the 
rture ol Hippias, moreover, legal ition ~ | tO wi ney pre 
taken against Pisistratus and his descendant vent { of t recent event « 
Thucydides 6.55). The amnesty law of 481 ted that it not eve table to { 
Andocides 2.78), which specifica ex 1 the restorat ty It 


ded those condemned for tyranny, must have that the 


referred to the surviving members of Pisistratus’ that it | rime w ld 


family. It is, therefore, evident | 
nd his family were condemned by the Areo ster 
pagus.-? The law of ostracism has a cording] vet ‘ e the 


place immediately after the overthrow of { tt e law of ost: n C 


The only Athenian court trial for tvra necessitating it rogat Phere was nm ed 

ring the fifth century was that of Miltiades of « 

his return to Athens in 493 B.c. Herodotus 
6.104.2), who is our only witness for this i 
lent,” reported that Miltiades was brought int es clear that the cl ttitude 


court by his enemies and charged with tyra subversiv tivitic red by the term 


the Chersonesus.?® If the law of ostracis t overthi of deme 
id been in force at that time, Miltiades w yuId reflect I 
have been subjected to its provisions I 
Miltiades’ case came before a court, the co I D SO iter ul men were ostra- 
clusion is unavoidable that this was th ourt e t O] ed \ ut 
the Areopagus.** 


It now appears that the law against tvrants the electorate. It e ( 
) is formulated by Solon and administered the ePOTE sp 
\reopagus was in force at least until the battle t) ult { le to the ov 


of Marathon. It was superseded by the law the 
igainst the overthrow of democracy which was t st m Ol lides +45 
passed in 410 B.c.2® There is no evidence to marked the end of this period. The 


show that the Solonian law was used between — stanci nding the ostracism of H 
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bolus showed clearly that the law of ostracism 
as a preventive measure had outlived its use- 
fulness. The experience of the oligarchic revolu- 
tion of 411 B.c. solution of 


demanded 1 new 


the problem. 
V. SUMMARY 


The 


against tvrants depend d, 


satisfactor\ 


operation ol the Athenian 
as does that of 
any law, on the composition of the court ad- 
on the integrity of its mem- 


vranny of Pisistratus could not have 


ministering it and 
Phe 


been aVO 


bers. 
ided for the simple reason that it was 


supported by the people. Yet several attempts 
t; two of them 


\fter 


vere n cle to get rid of the tyvral 


crowned with 


were success 

death the con position of the court de iling with 
tyrants, rather than the integrity of its mem- 
bers preve ted any legal action from be a4 


taken. After the expulsion of Hippias, which 


had been the result of Spartan intervention, the 
already exiled members of the tyrant’s famil 
(including his father and brother who were 


urt tion. T] 


were condemned by court a 
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election did not and could not ensure the « 


men who might bec 


nation of 
as supporters ot tvral Ol 


the very qualifications necessary for the g 


ship inevitably brought to power the I 
members of the aristo rac\ This condit 
] 


force until the Peloponnesi 


mained in 


when the rise of politicians to positions o 
tary command contributed to the de 
\thens without prevel ting oligarchi ‘ 
tions. Ostracism, howev became pe 


If looked upon in this way, ostracism 


surprisingly well. It eliminated during 
ot operation the thre ol 7 nad 
as a check on tl great power! wielded 
political Is ( Line th ce tur’ 
over, it ensured a vigorous, consistent, 
gressive foreign and domestic pol 
ine for the tempor oval of 
opposed the politic | tre oO < ime 
otherwise would have bee le to throw 
into contust | ( IS 
strugele Phe accomplishments of the Pe 
ive re the bes \ d ot osti 


| 
és i 
ome 
dead) 
old law against tyrants ret ined according) 
in force until at the time of the | le at Mara- This study h es e dem ' 
thon \ W ims ne LiVl1- that the ot ¢ is | 
tics I pias 1n the Pe ( np nad of nis before tne rst os 5 hie tO/ 
follow: d supporters in the 1 f Athens. The literary evidence g Aristot 
11 4 ‘ ‘ 4 
Lhe « ¢ id not CC count in t | fi 
The urgency of the probl vas increased | this date, while gene era 
} ] \+ te] 
Who lave preterred, ( \ tn mis¢e1v- verv li ‘i tne ¢ 
ings, the restoration ol tyra! to the continua- between t e vote =m 
tion of a form of government which relied toan of generals 1 es virtuall ertain t 
evel ne ce ee on pot! pport. inus law otf os I } e ¢ 
the | Ol ostracism, instit ( it I t tim lishment ol al ol gene i SU 
to protect the oung democrat nstitutions as ot three s SS1VE pts to deal w 
to prevent the restoration o! tvrann' | tion, ana as tro ction 1 Ist 
to the first ment ner uum, the ICO ls- than the iast ed Is¢ ty 
lator considered the danger necessat erent which it replaced 
in the gre power of e generals; their direct PRINCETON UNIV1 iTS Ja 
| rot Frac 5 nrece n eT 
( 7 T A, T y ev it tive the ter 
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| entence givit tl re 
f 4 ‘ 
pra 
I. Cadoux. JHS 68 (1948) 116. 17 - 
} \ ) ¢ 
f lation af ( 
proof were need 
; ng chapter; see also 41.2 wher 
reformn of the nesiod 510-480 1 A. O. La { 
le 21-22) are attributed to | 
1 51 (1947) 258: see a |. Gregor 
‘ 
8) 192. The second part of 1 
h Themistocles tir the 1 
lly connected with his 
th, P ment to the law of ostra \ ri 
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bridge, 194, no. 168; E 
op. cil 402, nos. 14-15. 

8 This would have been done in ten separate elections. 
lhe of Aristotle (44.4) be emended to read 
déx(a) adpxatpecias see also W. 
Schwahn, RE Suppl. 6.1074. The people showed 


preterence for one of two (or mor¢ 


Mass., 


upra n 


1949) 191 
8) 400 


Vanderpool, 


text may 


their 


candidates presented 


to them by each of the tribes; see Xenophon, Afem. 3.4.1; 
S. Accame, RivFil 13 (1935) 350-351 
16 It is generally assumed that Aristotle (22.2) does 


not say this; see Accame (supra n. 15) 342 


Vagistratur in 
27; V. Ehrenberg, AJ Ph 66 


would be 


Kahrstedt, 

2 (Stuttgart, 
114-115. In 
“one trom 
\ris- 


sophronistae 


nter uchungen Zur 
1936 
that 


26 


ase, his account redundant; 


each tribe’ is a sufficiently accurate designation 


totle’s description of the election of the 
(42.2 


erals, 


ways resembles that of 


which in many t 
tribes’’ (2 


> gen- 


may suggest that the words ‘‘by 


been ¢ lec ted (be- 


a short expression of ‘‘holding meetings by 
generals would have 
187 


In that case, the 
501 


belonged and the contingents of which they 


tween and B.c.) by the tribes to which they 


commanded; 
353 


see Accame 352 


17 ‘The system of primaries in this country shows how 
decisions of the electrorate can be controlled by those in 
charge of the nomination of candidates 

18 See H. B. Mayor, JHS 59 (1939) 45, n. 1; 
Pritchett, AJ PhA 61 (1940) 469, n. 2. 

1° It has been observed repeatedly tl 
took place at 


it the two events 
ibout the same time Swoboda, H 28 
(1893) 548; R. W. Macan, Herodotus, the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth books 2 (London 1895) 142-145, §14; Carcopino 
(supra n. 2) 70; W. Peek, Kerameikos 3 (Berlin 1941 
104; A. E. Raubitschek, Archaeology 1 (1948) 79. 


Che elections had to be held 


set 


it a full meeting of the 


sm required at least 


assembly, and the vote of ostraci as 


large a number of citizens as a full meeting. These two 


conventions may therefore have taken place on the same 


day, or on successive days. A detailed discussion of the 
procedure followed during ostracism must be postponed, 


ind 


be made, in the me to the 
Carcopino (supra n. 2) 89-104, Reinmuth 
1678-1679, and Calderini (supra n. 2) 37-39; 


37-3 
forthcoming review of Calderini’s book in CP. 


relerence may intime, 
treatments by 
(supra n 2 
see my 
41 Aristotle calls this a ‘“‘mild”’ law, perhaps by mistake; 
griechischen 
hieu (supra n. 3 


68. He used, however, 


‘“‘mild”’ treatment accorded 


und Verbannung in 


13, no.4:G Mat 


ia 


see Usteri, Achtung 
Recht (Berlin 1903) 11 
39-40; Jacoby (supra n. 3 
a similar word to describe the 
of tyranny after the expulsion of Hippias 
the old still \ristotle’s 


ization of it was fully justified, considering its 


364, n 


to the friends 
(22.4 


character 


Since law was in force, 


effectivenes \ good account of the operation of the 
Solonian law against tyrants has been given by T. 
Lenschau, RE s.v. rupavvidos 1804-1808 (with the 
pertinent bibliography, mainly in Germar 

2 The phrase used by Aristotle yverthrow of de- 
mocracy"’) would have been out of place in the sixth 
century, but it was in common use after the overthrow 


of the oligarchic revolution of 411 B. ind throughout 
the fourth century. One may as et the older 
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fo ila (“‘establishment of 
formula ( tablish f 


this sub 
i 16-17 
) 


$52 Bx 


the new concept, and t 
not before 410 B.« 
decree for Erythrae, dated 
a reference to the Solonian law again 
10.11; Athenian Tribute Lists 2 
10, lines 32-34; cf. Lensch 


in 


(Pri 


lines 40-68. A passage in the W 

(463-507) shows clearly that in 422 
still a popular catch word; line 487 
the wording of the Solonian law 


accusation of tyranny had lost litt 
Raubitschek, 7APhAA 79 (1948) 194. 

The text of 
Plutarch should not be 
Smith 104-105. A. P 


Forgiveness 


the Solonian amne 


iltered; see, | 
Dorj 
in Old Athen 
cluded were those wl 


is based on 


went into ¢ 


tyranny” i faulty 

4H. Swoboda, Arch.-Ep. Mitt. 1 
tried to avoid this conclusion, and | 
40-41, no. 23, has f 
surprising to find the 


packed with friends of the tyrants | 


tyranny’ 


\ 


ihn’ ass 


stitution 
no 

seen 
St tyra! 


nceton 


t 

1 particul 
nd ever 
le of 

stv as re 


iowever, B 


ch mu 
rv 510 Bu 


and Smith 185-186), issue a verdict against H 
his family; but Aristotle comments specificall 
the mild treatment < rded to the friends 
(supra n. 22 

* The story is repeated by Marcellinus (/ 
dides 13); Nepos ( Miltiades 8), commenting « 


trial in 


nesus. 

2 The doubts expressed by H. Be 
lin, 1937) 23-24 and 66-67, were 1 
v. Blumenthal, Her 72 (1937) 47 


schau (supra n. 21 


Munro’s interpretation of the trial ir 
27 See H. Schaefer in Oynop 
Weber, 1948) 491-492 
28 Notice the different terminolog 


in reporting Miltiades’ tri 


489 B.c., referred to his tyranny 


rve, M 
ghtly rej 
6-477 
neous 1 
1 CAH l 
Festgabe 
sed by I 


ils before a court 


(6.104.2) and before the assembly in 489 B.c. 
See, however, Bonner and Smith 197-198 ar 
possibility exists, however, that it was the « 
prytaneum (consisting perhaps of the nine ar 
called prytanies; J icob ipra n. 3) 369, 
that of the Areopagus, which judged cases 


Oo Buse It 
ind Bonner and Sn 
Hvde, AJPh 38 (191 
> 16 (1921) 3 


in addition t ind Swo 
n. 2) 792-793, 


108, W. W. 
pecially G. Smith, C/ 


sce, 


it would be easy to understand why 


the archonship, and why, after thei 
toral law concerning the archons 
possibility also suggests a new ir 
Xanthippus ostrakon, published in 
262; see also AJA 52 (1948) 341-34 
268; J. and L. Robert, REG 63 (1! 


prytaneum mentioned in the epigrar 


court which used to deal with cases 


29 See Hyperides, For Euxenippu 


was rep! 


boda, op pr 
uth 63-66 
7) 167-175, 
45-353. In tl 

the tyrants 

r expulsi 

was change | 
iterpretat 

1JA 51 257 
3 and 53 (1949) 2¢ 
25, n 65 


n may have 


ot 


7-8, in th 


tyranny. 
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ther f 
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Falco (Naples 1947 71 73 witl I te B I i 


Smith have argued successfully (302-305 ( )38 
ist be dated in 410 B.c., but they have | r: 9 
essful in their treatment of the preced re 


because they did not separate the tr | { 
nv from other legal actions, and be« the ‘ 
nsider the law of ostracism in this « 


nce presented by them may, therefore, be briefi 


mined e ] 
Isagoras is known to have tampered with the Atl Ni 
in constitution (Herodotus 5.71.1; Aristotle 20.3), | 
his followers were tried and executed as traitor | ert \ 
The scholium on Aristophanes’ Lysistrata 273 ref 197. 


» the treason trial against the followers of 


n the occasion of the next Spartan invasion v H 6.1 ( 

went only as far as I le USIS (Her d tu 5 74 l 

however, P. Usteri upra n. 21) 52-53 

Bonner and Smith 199-200. Aristotle’s remark (20.1 

that Isagoras was a friend of the tyrants seems t 6.28 
be derived from the report of Herodotus (5.74.1), | 

which was also repeated by the scholiast v j 304 


served that Cleomenes went against Athen 
establish tyranny; see also Jacol t 

337, n. 40. 

Hipparchus was convicted for treason wit Per 


ifter he had been ostracized for his d 


Hippias; see Lycurgus, A gainst Leocrate 
ind Smith 199; Usteri 53 (e) ert ‘ $81 B.C., . 


hemistocles was living in exile because of | : ‘ be e 1 te - 


tracism (the reason of which we do not k whe | - 
he was condemned for treason with Per 105 BA 8) refert 

Thucydides 1.135.3, 138.6; Usteri 53-55 ( to those ed for e beer weated « 
{ntiphon, who had played a leading part in the oli- f 481 
garchic revolution of 411 B.c. (Thucydides 8.90.1-2), { 


was condemned and executed 
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NOTES ON OLYNTHUS AND SI 


URTHER study otf Ulyntih 
teri Gr? nave I 


it is indeed only 
tension with its 


; should be associa 


pansion an 


method 


example s of ree 
1 entirely new Hip; 


vith a large modert 


ttention to the 
“East Avenue”’ 

treets, anticipated in sit 

v plan of the north hill.? 
further and applied in some 


es’’ of the south hill left sufficie 


R. Ek. WYCHERLEY, 
University College of North Wal 
ts XII and Dunbabi 
recent work on Greek city-architecture! I did 14 . 
than justice to Olvnthus and some injus to 
western cities. To remedy is | should like to add a 
few notes about Olynthus and certa Sicilian . 
main! seinu 
Nynthus. Olynthus can now be placed on 1 lt 
short list of pre-Hellenistic cities w] pla 
clear Chat the remains belo g chiefly to t I ‘ 
and fourth centuries seems now to be genera 
cept if natural that the great 1 t 
ern eX vell irranged a 1 « ) | 
7 (usc MP ted with the period of O 
| wavs Olynthus ely provid turt 
illustration of MMs of planning and buildi 
ready known from other sites, but in « t ( 
litte nt or eve uniqu \s new site 
1es in reasingi\ cieal \ igl l li 1G 
creation the Greek cit is. Vas i t 
| in the older cities, but 1 ot t ‘ eet & 
“Hippodamian”’ methods on v sites d ‘ 
rigid conformity. The sites too, on whi } | | 
built, varied endlessly, it iat 
was naturally reflected in t] itectur t 
itv ultimately attained. O 1 
variation of the tvpe of cit ich beg ( ef 
hill 1 spread out 1 downward 
Selinus it tended from it inal hill to { 
further north and to the | ground t t nt 
Selinus it had not the sea imt liately bel t 1 t 
several miles inland and had to develop a s { to ste 
Olynthus is different from most Greek sites « 
we have gular planni in that it ' 
town "NM, extension. I have alread f 
cross st irregular fort \ etre t 
the 1 irallel may | ft rth-t 
pushed detai Phe ( eeded { 
) 7 
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Olynthus fully bears out von Gerkan’s statement‘ that 


the Greek street did not achieve a real and inde- 


pendent value as an element in the city’s architecture. 
Avenue B was the main street of the new town, with 
shops and public buildings on it. It was given an 
extra couple of metres width, but was not provided 
with colonnades or other monumental treatment; it 


did not even lead at its northern end t 


an imposing 
gate in the city wall. 

Von Gerkan emphasizes an interesting feature of 
Greek town-planning, which shows remarkable care 
and foresight. The framework of the plan was not 
simply two sets of parallel lines—the centre lines of the 
streets—intersecting at right angles; there was rather 
a system of rectangles, of simple proportions and 
measuring a certain round number of feet, separated 


} 


by strips of ground, not necessarily all of the same 


width, which were left to provide streets; thus if a 
particular street had to be made unusually wide, this 
was done without reducing the size of the adjoining 
blocks, which was undesirable in what was presum- 


Where we 


encroaching on the normal area of the adjoining 


ably an important street. find a street 


blocks, says von Gerkan, this usually proves to be 
the result of a later reconstruction, not part of the 
original plan. At one point at least the Olynthians 
do not seem to have reached such a high degree of 
forethought and accuracy in laying out the north hill. 
Their block-unit was 300 ft. by 120 ft. and their basic 
was 17 ft.; but did not 
know, when they first measured up the ground, 
Avenue B 


did not 


street width whether they 
what 
would have 


an important part to play, 


or whether they give sufficient thought to 
the problem, they did not make proper provision for 
Avenue B, and could give it its extra width only by 
reducing the adjoining blocks below the adopted norm, 
which they did before actual building began.® Pos- 
sibly the accurate method described by von Gerkan 
was not generally known and practised in the fifth 
century. 

Professor Axel Boéthius, in a recent article in AJP,’ 
has demonstrated with special reference to Olynthus 
an important difference between Greek (including 
Hellenistic 


of streets and blocks, a difference which he emphasized 


architecture and Roman in the planning 
in his paper to the Joint Greek and Ron an Sor ieties 
at Oxford in 1948. In Greek and Hellenistic towns, 
trace of the Roman insulae 


“As still in 


trade were 


he Says, ‘there is no 


shops on the geri und floor 


oriental towns production and concen- 


trated in bazaar-quarters, separated from the resi- 


dential parts of the town.” Olynthus now proves this. 
Shops are indeed found in the residential quarters, 


but they are not common; and “‘a most t\ pic il feature 


is the cluster of shops and worksho id the civic 


ps aroul! 
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centre on the South Hill. There we see tl 
quarter in clear contrast to the regular 
quarters with few if any shops.’ Thoug! 
tinction between the street-architecture of 1 
Greek city and of Rome is undoubtedly re 
nificant, I am inclined to think that Professor 
makes a little too much of it. Perhaps the 
so much a fundamental difference in the « 
of a city street, producing two opposed and 
exclusive types, as a difference of degree—ad 
wide but not unbridgeable—arising natural 
different circumstances and needs, different 
and technical methods. Most Greek cities \ ( 
paratively small cohesive communities, 
only natural that most of the shops were 
near one main centre, the agora. This co 
with possibly a fe w other shops distributed ‘ 
streets, was sufficient. But the idea of in 
shops into the house blocks was there, and 
of examples are found at Olynthus, as Boét 
nizes:’ nor on the other hand was the 
part of it normally a segregated “bazaar-qu 
agora had many links with the rest of the 
on elaborately plant ed sites, as I have tri 
elsewhere.? At Olvnthus the South Hill s 
simply the oldest part ol the town: one 
think of it or any | of it as exclusively t 
quarter” of Olynthus. There were a numb 
houses (many of tl in the rear of s 
though simple and poor sometimes had the 
istic Olynthian features such as bath-room and ev 
andron.” It may well be that in a greatly ¢ 0 
Greek town, as in a modern one, the hudd! 
of the older part contained shops more 
tered togethe r than the newer and better I \i 
districts. It may still be true that the Roman type 
insula with tabernae is foreign to Greek archi 
Like other characteristic Roman types, it was b 
yond the powers of Greek architects; it was a 
bevond the needs of the Greek town. But t 
bility of letting off rooms in the ground fl 
separate shops was realized in a more limited wa 

Something is still clearly lacking to our concept 
of the plan of Olynthus if we ar still unable t 
determine the place of the agora. The excavat ( 
not claim to have identified the agora of O 
A building has been found towards the no end 
the south hill which has been explained as a « 
house or prytaneion, and the place has been ca 
the ‘“‘civic centre.” The very fact that this frig 
modern term is used instead of the Greek word \ 
is so much more full of life and meaning shows doubt l 
and hesitancy in the minds of the investigators; 
in fact one would hesitate to place the agora of gr 
Olynthus in this restricted spot. Perhaps the origi 


with their 
| 
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{ the old town w is here, but one is still tang t the ¢ ter le { 
tel te 1 to look elsewhere for a more adequate centre ( ‘ 

portionate to the needs of the expanded town, 1 r . the agora of Priens 

| more appropriately placed. The usual method of f rel ive been fe , , 

g for an agora in a Hippodamian town was _ | een tentatively identified ; 
sj to leave a generous number of blocks free from { thout det e « 

9s ina suitable place. [The area Was olte! De et As f ‘ g 

A ial to one of the main streets: and in time stoa g to the north-east rne d 
{| other buildings were placed along its edges, wit eter! eir position « er ee 
he er completely shutting it in. And in fact « not f the open are 
such an open space Was left at the south end ¢ I the t t P I ere ‘ ¢ 
t 1 at Olynthus. Professor Robinson has con area. wit 
sidered its claims to be the agora but rejected thx ‘ d . P 
~ srounds and labe d the | lace 1 IOr the t ( ‘ 
Mi Manoeuvers.’’ I should like to re-open t f f the one aaaieas 
1estior il 1 examine the evi le ind irguime ts \ t et 
» Robinson writes \ gora in the 
sense f the word i.e. an area about which the ( the ula | f Mag 
rtant public buildings and temples of the cit there t eC] ‘ 

ta lature seem to | e bee located i ; 
vicl ind both of these el elegated t f 
( é e they did not « face upon t ‘ 

But Olvnthus as a whole has vielded 

he of temples and public buildings. A Greek Ut re entra 

n any case make shift with a f te I re 
ial buildings t » or thre toa ind a 
ncil-house and prytane NI 
ins always prominent placed t O 
he pul li square And if the 

O s had not been cut off ruptly in 348 4 

the é questi might have tal 

difter earance. On ¢ rabk 


de the beginning but build ( | ‘ 
slow] | the magnificent array of st ‘ 
bli ildin s was the result facou I I 
en ith the help of ealthy itrons 1 
tages. Miletus was replanned in the fifth centur . 


t by the middle of the fourth century litt t \t 


lonian cities and which seems to have been a corollar: \ evel befe 
{ Hippodamian planning. The site was not incor S Ge 1924 

venienth 


Avenue B, the principle street ol t 


distant from the old town. e line of the that is 1 great ind 


the large central area; and if th t 1 
beet lestroyed again about the Same time sU t 
hardly anything of the splendid stoas of thi rth and t IO t i 
south agoras would have been | It; nor Id the 
handsome council-house with its colonnaded { H 
rt. The open area on the north hill of O ind 
is s in size, shape, and posit f ¢ ( B 
nd if the city had survived it might well have received £ { } 
the kind of architectural treatment, wit g st 


placed at right angles, which we know from the ‘ Ue riet is t terial publisl 
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were not practised in the western colonies at an early 
ite, and in particular that the regular street-system 
of Selinus was not earlier than 409 B.c.," investiga- 


he strength of which 


tions have been made in Sicily t 
it has been suggested that his view should be modified. 
I should like to examine the material briefly I recently 
wrote, ‘‘There is no evidence of planning in the western 
colonies until comparativel te.""!5 This was at best 
in unfortunate way of putting it. Effective planning 
aic times and the fifth 

by Dunbabin’s description of 

chosen sites and their architectural treat- 

nent. : Ac ragas tor exan ple the possibilities of the 
site were realized, and the spacious layout of the town 
and the magnificent siting of the temples show that 


architects with powers of vision were at work, archi- 


tects who were also fine planners and who did not 


think merely in terms of isolated buildings." 

But I believe it would still be true to say, ‘“‘As far 

as the evidence goes at present, systematic planning 

» kind found at Miletus and associated with the 
name of Hippodamus is not found in the western 
colonies until comparatively late.” Selinus is the site 
which calls for most careful reconsideration. The other 
sporadic examples which have been cited can hardly 
be taken very seriously at present. The traces of a 
rectangular system at Megara Hyblaea, which, Orsi 
thought, ‘‘confirmed that this system is not an ex- 
clusively Hippodamian invention,’’? seem to have 
vanished under an orange grove before they could be 
investigated and their form and date determined. The 
site on Monte Casale where a network of streets and 
alleys, of archaic date, is said to have been revealed, 
has not been properly investigated and published.'§ 
In any case, the occurrence of a number of rectangular 
streets does not in itself prove the whole case; it is a 
simple, basic method, on which Hippodamian plan- 
ning elaborates by the ingenious adaptation of the 
Greek city, with all its characteristic elements, to 
the rectangular frame. However the existence of rec- 
tangular streets would certainly be of great interest, 
and more satisfactory evidence from these and other 
sites may yet furnish good reason for a change of 
opinion. 

At Selinus (fig. 1) we are on surer ground. An 
important part of the site has been carefully re-ex- 
amined, and undoubtedly provides an interesting and 
arly example of rectangular planning; but what this 
illustrates, I believe, is something other than the 
street-pattern associated with Hippodamus, and it 
is from another point of view that the arrangement of 
the site deserves further study. Gabrici’s excavations 
showed that in the latter part of the sixth century or 
early in the fifth (the date is not altogether clear) 


nos of temples C and D, which had originally 


been much smaller and pols 

a larger and more regula 

tangular. The west and south sid 
enclosing walls at right angles to one 
along the main north-t uth and ¢ 
of the upper city. On 

but not quite at rigl t 


The remaining 


impressive enough in itself, but 
assume that it implies any extensive 
street-planning. We must rememl 
Selinus was a large city, much larger 
rebuilt after 409 B.c. We can well b 
main north-to-south and east-to-west 
ancient (possibly showing Italian 
Gabrici himself points out,”° tl 

urally required for the 

tions; thus they need not imy 

ticated street-planning. We can 


they were given added emphasis at the 


regularization of the temenos. ‘‘Doch gibt Alt-P 


den Beweis’’—I quote from 
von Gerkan—“‘dass ein Str: 
geradlinige und gleichartige 

What we undoubtedly hav 
example of the way in whi 
apt to develop 
advanced architectural form. Originally it 
irregular and ill-defined in outline; it might 
temple or a comparatively simple building whi 
not tend to impose its own nature on its surrout 
When large peripteral temp vere built, « 
designed on principles of 


their great colonnades had a more dominatir 
and called for some modification of their surr 

to bring these into line. They by no means 
got it; and in archaic times and the fifth century 
a solution to the problem was thought out and 
into effect, it was apt to take the form of a comp 
The enclosure was given a more or less rectang 
form; stoas and minor buildings were brought 


closely into alignment with the temple. But com] 


regularity was not achieved, even in new buildi: 


and older monuments were apt to be left a 
incongruously; symmetry and fully axial treatr 
were perhaps even avoided. In partic ular the entt 
gateway was not placed on the axis of the tet 
giving the most direct and obvious mode of appr 
In a number of examples such as Aphaia at Aeg 
Poseidon at Sunium, and here at Selinus, it was | 
at right angles. Indeed this indirect approach t 
greatest monuments of architecture seems to 
been characteristic of Greek planning before He 


istic times; and whether by a happy informalit 


were 
i ) eT 
east sic 
ice) 
part of the temer Was st 
] ak ] } 
clearly and regularly d ed. This devel 
Ss da 
na 
+} + 
t 
axe 
uence 
| 
ate at 
A 
elieve 
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by a subtle design—there is probably something of 


both 


this 


in it—fine effects were sometimes achieved in 
The temenos at Selinus provides an early and not 
highly soy 


and was follo 


histicated example. Temple C came first, 
D, which had 


a slightly different orientation. When the temenos was 


ved after a few vears by 


rged and regular form the main orienta- 


tion conformed with that of the late 


given its en] 
temple D, and 
remained a little out of line; but the stoa on the east, 
which formed a slightly acute angle with the southern 
in line 


boundary, was more 


with temple C 
t} 


opposite 
whose east front it stood. Thus there was some slight 


complication and conflict in the matter of orientation. 


The entrance, simple and unpretentious in form, was 
on the south side, south-east of temple C, leading into 
he « rtvard at a point between the te mple and its 
great al | e is a fairly close parallel with the 
shrine f Ap} iat \egina in the relation of the gate- 
\ structures to the temple, and 
g the development from a polygonal 

* ind in the limits which were set 

S ess of regularization. The Aphaia shrine 

ore advanced and sophisticated in 

sig e of a single architectural unit; 

ne temple, and temple and 

single contemporary scheme. 

i eve OSSIDIE resent to relate 

e growt f the temenos to the general plan of 
™ t nd what has been said already about the 
ss streets. If the fully developed temple might 

exe ence on the arrangement of its surround 
gs, it may well be that the form of the whole shrine 
ight pass on the influence a stage further and affect 

f surrounding quarters. But we have little 

evidence d one should not assume too much. In any 
se the whole process is something different from 


Hippodamian planning, in which the network of re 


ngular streets was laid out for the whole citv and 


the temples and other buildings assigned their proper 
if 
O50 
Cartie London ind New York 
39-42 
riech dtear n 34 
Mp 90. 9] 
, XII 171. 
1/P 69 (1948) 396 
(/p te 6 
HS 62 (1942) 27 
Olynt} XII 276, 294, 304. 
( Il 24: W. MacDe | Veeting- 
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12 Olynthus VIII 21 


it may also have been used on certain day 


XII 80, where it is « 
f 

markets. 

14 C, Humann, Magnesia am Maeander 
62 (1942) 23 ff. for Miletus, Priene 

4 Op. cit. 36. 

* Op. cit. 15 

16 T. J. Dunbabin, The Western Greeks Ch. X 

17 NS 1925. 313 

18 Jhid 

19 MonAnt 33 (1929) 61 ff 
Ch. X. 

20 Op cut. 109 


ind see Dunl 


21 There is an interesting discussion of the 
from an architect’s point of view by R. M 
“Space Construction in Greek Architecture, w S 
Reference to Sanctuary Planning,’ South Af 
tectural Record, May 1942. R. Scranton’s articl ( 


Design in Greek Architecture,”’ ArtB 31 (1949 
which I have received since writing the above 


relevant. 


SECOND CENTURY 
FROM CORINTH 


B.C 
AND 


ROSI 


MADI 
\THENS 


MARIE FARNSWORTH, 
Metal and 17 t Corpo 
Ral Ne ] 
NCIENT pigments have been ri ded dur 

ind Italy studied by chemists at 1 art | 
well as by archaeologis ind tod i 
is fairly well known to us. For informatio: : 
lumps of pigments found in excava s, Wa 
ings, architectural decorations, terracotta 
literary sources, et Neverthe Ss i spite 
wealth of material, very little definite infor 
regarding the use of rose madder as a pig 
ancient times occurs in archaeological or 
literature. Art historians make statements 
insufficient evidence, and conflicting opini 
sometimes stated verbally. For these reasons 
since enough material of unequivocal date was 
able for definite identification, two examples 
madder which have recently come to my atte! 
of more than passing interest 

The first sample was in a group of about 
pigments and related materials brought to me 
Corinth by Oscar Broneer. Details regarding the 
fourteen may be found in a paper in the Ji 
Chemical Education.’ Of this rose madder (MI 
Roger Edwards wrote in a letter as follows 

“A brief account of the well from which t ' 
ment comes has been published in Hesperia 18 (1 
152. 


1JA 
i 

es of the Greeks (Baltimore 1943) 233 


44 | though there was no admixture of R 


jects in it. With the filling were associated a lars 


of coins of which those most pertinent { f ( 
ting e a group ol 34 Prtole i coins I | 
Miss Margaret Thompson is blisl : 
tely. Her opinion, expressed in a prelir t 
ticle vhic she has s is that 3Z 1 f 
s are to be assigned to Cleopatra I d ¢ 
( 1 of r regen 1. 180 to 173 i ¢ é 


t re n. 170-164 B.c. She considers the 


rd cumulated betwee 1. 170 and 168 he \ PSOR4 
dating for these coins, the character of the filling and I ‘ 
the presence of a filling beneath dating in the first t t 

I of t second century B.( ke the S ‘ 
of the ing to the destruction f 14 { 
lly certair 

Because of the presence in the filling of \ \ 
tectural pieces derived from the South Stoa it I 
seem most likely that many, if not necessarily a f é f ef { 
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supplied water to the shops of t S Ss 
t Corinth and is located in Shop XIX (n ‘ 
| tl St The series Wa construct | 
‘ 1 to the Stoa and was an integra I t 
ng. Present opinion favors a date 1 
fot t fourth centut c. fort Col 
the S the well series was probably id 
npl tio! \ general i ) t i the v 
| 16 (1947) 239 fi 
t. The first, from 10.00 m. to ttor 10.10 \ 
( tained the material which accumulated d 
t | 1 of use of the well as a water s | { 
ted in tl third centurv B.( The 
S.0U m. to 9.20 m sepal ited from tl 
iver of sherds and pebbles covered wit 
te substance, was an accumulative fh 
gat d after the well id ceased to be 
pI iter; according to its potter 
e dated in the first half of the s 1 « 
c. The third filling, from which the ¢ MI 1 ot 
320 mes, filled the remainder of the ' i 
t e top, and consisted of a mass of d 
I e associated with t] dest! ul I 4 I i 
Mur ius in 146 Bx Chis material 1 
ea ymntitv of broker root 
fragments derived from the Stoa it 
great quantitse I pottel 1 pig req f 
3 er objects iriou | 
s tl nin the we In a sing OPK \ 
S ibly in a clean-up of the area soon aft ( { re 
esta ment of the Roman colon rt ¢ t é ( 
ft to Pto my VI ind VIII 
the other objects were originally part of the t ( I e ol 


Corinth 


which the type does not occur.”’ 


(146 B.c.) in 


Mummian destruction fills at 


Most of the tests mentioned below were of necessity 
carried out on the larger specimen from Corinth. 
Enough tests, chemical, spectrographic and micro- 
scopic, were made on the smaller sample from Athens, 
nevertheless, to leave no doubt as to its constitution. 
Spectrographic examination showed aluminum to be 
the principal constituent of both samples. The fact 
that aluminum was the principal element was also 
confirmed by a chemical test, i.e., a small amount was 
dissolved in hot ten-percent sodium hydroxide and, 
after acidifying with hydrochloric acid, aluminum 
hydroxide was precipitated with ammonia. The fact 
that 


then 


the material first turned black on heating and 


a dirty gray showed the presence of organic 


matter. These tests together with appearance led me 
to believe that both samples were rose madder. 


Because of the 


interest of the Fogg Museum in 
» Mr. Rutherford J. 


lechnical Department. He very kindly 


} 


pigments I sent both samples t 


Gettens of the 


made a thorough microscopic examination of the 


specimens and agreed that both appeared to be 


madder. He made the further interesting observation 
that the Agora sample was actually a mixture of blue 
frit and rose madder which accounted for the purplish 
tone. Spectrographic analysis had shown more copper 


present in this sample than in the Corinth one which 


showed only a very small trace, but had not, of course, 


indicated in what form it occurred. In spite of all 
these convincing data we both agreed that a specific 
test for madder was necessary in order to settle bevond 
que stion the nature of the pigm nt 


Madder is 


herbaceous perennial, 


a natural dyestuff from the root of the 


Rubia tinctorium, which is 


native to Greece. Its principal coloring agent is alizarin 


(modern turkey red) modified by purpurin, another 


organic dyestuff. In preparing pigments now the root 


extract is added 
1 
alkali. 


agent for the dve 


| nd ciDit 
to alum and precipitated 


Aluminum hydrate thus acts as a carrying 


lake S is a 
] 


ior 


The making of maddet 


difficult process and even today old establisl ed co 


firms have their own recipes which they are unwilling 


In S] ite of these technical difficulties the 


Greeks, it sofar as we have been able to observe, used 
a method almost identical with the one in use at 
t 

The aves {ts il madde ] e definite chemical 
prope ties. but it is even more characteristi and 
more @a obser ed 18 thei speci or 
reflectance of visible ight. To make sorptior 
curve t ) d be necessary to rem e the dve trom 
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altering the pigment in any way. Figure I sl 
reflectance of the Corinth pigment in the visil 
was made on a Beckman spectrophotometer. | 
same figure is a similar curve for a moder 
These curves leave no doubt that we hay 
sample of rose madder which, although 1 
2000 years old, is practically identical with the 
sample. This characteristic reflectance (ca. 51 
my) is, incidentally, from purpurin, not fron 
The lesser reflectance of the ancient madder 


longer wave lengths 


the shorter and the 
that the coloring matter is not so pure in th 
sample as in the modern one. 

Most archaeologists are acquainted with 
of rose madder, or Hellenistic pink, examples of 
found on terracotta st 


in many museums although 


are undoubtedly to be 
this suppositio1 


been checked by chemical or physical tests 


unequivocal identifications of madder dated ; 


near the samples reported are very few. Tw 


Ider were reported by ( 


examples of rose mac 


} 


early in the nineteenth century. In 1815 Sir H 


study of 


Roman pigt 


the Philos bhi 


Titus he examined 


Davy made a some 
published his observations i1 
actions." In the baths of 
vase of earthenware which contai! 


which he says was fixed on clay. He was 


decide whether it was of imal « get 
In an article in the An e Chimie in 1809, ¢ 
reports on some pigments found in a shoy | 
One, rose in color, he reports as a true | 


\lthoug! 


was made in either case, 


alumina base. 


are probably correct. S 


he example most often mentioned ts the 
} 


at Hawara by Petrie. Lucas* mentions it 


color from a tomb painting but actually the 


sisted of six pots of paint of the Greco-R 
These were identified by the chemist Russ 
modern chemical means. One, pink in color, he 


fied as madder on a calcium 


sulfate (92 ps 


was able to get the absorption sp 


Since he | 


purpurin from this pigment, there is no d 
its identity. These pots of paint are now in tl 
Museum. 


examples of Roman n 


ilso mentions that 


idder in the Naples M 


l (oD 4 
Lucas (op. ci 


These four examples are all later that 
reported in this paper and thus the Corint ( 
appears to be the earliest to be studied \s 
ot tact it appea to be ¢ nly early exal 
the exception of the |e one hat 
definitely identified. | 1 vho has wri 


tensive ly 


20 
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ed a pale 
no specific test f 
se, the identificatior 
with an 
to publisl t 
publish. 
tine i] TY 1 
itn aicohes or sor +] 
d be destroved pigimie is. on the sis of 1 
r } nectance t nni i 
! oweve! A pigment, assumed t + 
i mace wit t i the ancients 
ing Of ovncuin al 
dad gVpsul ast The ( ot P 
iment has a ‘ 
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Fic. 1. REFLECTANCE ( VES FOR A \lop ; Ro \l 


however, that the Greeks prepared madde I ( 


on alumina which are very similar to moder é ect é ir fast ec 
idder lakes. The use of alumina is not surprisil e let terly fa P 


e alum was well known to the ancients and was \t i) 


ised for a mordant in dyeing. For what | 
is pigment was used is not entirely known but we i 146, 34-9. H i rve to be 
jo have indirect evidence that one use, at lea P 
for coloring terracotta statuettes. 
January 1951 
Marie Farnsworth, ‘‘Ancient Pigments: Par lar] 
Second Century B.c. Pigments from Corinth,”’ J. Che { 
?Sir Humphry Davy, “Some Experiments and O te | to | 
rvations on the Colours Used in Painting by t \ r 
nts,’ Phil. Trans. 105 (1815) 97-124 { | B 


J. Chaptal, “Sur quelques couleu tr \ d 


Pompeia,’’ Annales de Chimie 70 (1809) 22-30 


W. r. Russell, “Egyptian ( irs," 44-48, (¢ 
VIII, in W. M. Flinders Petrie, \fedum (London 189 
6A. P. Laurie, “Ancient Pigments and their Ider 


cation in Works of Art,’’ Archaeologia 64 (1913) 317 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THI 
CONSULAR FASTI IN THE EARLY EMPIRI 1 4 1 >) 
F. W. Apams, 
American Academy in Rome 
IT the last of the useful supplements to W. Liebe ecti « ear. ¢ t 3] 14 
nam’'s Fasti Consulares Imperit Romani (1909 en t ere none. a { wv 
A. I. Suskin (AJA 53 [1949] 362-4) there occur « f f elf it t he 


es about matters capable of mor 


19051 239 
| 
| 
London 1948) 397 -— 
| 


wh 
when 
cons 


\ 
COX 
of 13 
ma 
in the 
ind 2 


ar 
Calp 
SD 


\ug ul; four 18 A.p d 31 a.p. 
Ti I is consul, and in 37 n Gaius was 
| is t 1 robable hat e number of 
exceeded two in 13 1 22, or fe in 2] 
3, Degrassi argues for Favoni ULS 9483 
of Asi doubtless a 


is, son of tl iotorious cos. 21 B.c. and father 

( notorious Lollia Paullina er father 
L ae i 1 | tO the 

cl of an 1 suflectus 

! m, I.J. XIII, 1, n. 24). Ei r man 

e been consul this year; neither is mentioned 
plement under discussion. In the vears 21 

2, there are two vacancies each, for Mamercus 
rus and Cn lremelli Is are already 
~ d sul ectl in 21 AY Cocceius Nerva, 
irum from 24 to 33, and Q. Sanquinius 

Ss, ¢ [1 in 39 when he was praefectus 

( writs in 32, Tac 6.4) must be 
est s. For the other two va there 

| candidate the likeliest of w m are L. 

s Piso, killed in 25 when legate of Hither 
sular appointment, and C. Annius Pollio 

6.9, clart genu et quidam immits honortbus) 
vas son of the L. Piso pontifex, who died as 
f the City in 32 aA.p., three-quarters of a 

ry after his brother-in-law was struck down on 
les of Marcl lhe fasti seem to be packed too 


to mal llus Aeser- 
r per in 19, who E. Groag and 
id ( njectured ~ sul. Since ( 


Vibius Rufinus was cos. uff. in 16 with a different 
lleague than M. Cocceius Nerva, ¢ f. in 21 or 
22, the famous inscription over the Carcer Tullianum 
( ] V1 1539 must reter to t » differ nt people 
their sons. The younger C. Vibius Rufinus 
1 the n ol Upper (,er! » late 
t $3, | haps the consulate 1 } he had as his 
colle M. Cocceius Nerva, jurist and father of the 
10 as Mommss ogested: certainl\ 
it than 39 and no later 1 $2. (Nerva’s 
I ( other se To e bee sul 
I; that the brother of Q. Junius Blaesus 
consul, despite De Laet, Sar 
650, who seems to « le f Vell 
Pat 7 COI 1] 
TI I ived t il 
26, Hed the ori 
the ( | d 
d (] 6.4 
[ » | e- 
ber f 
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L. Munatius Plancus who had 
1 in Horace's 1 


non ego hoc ferrem i 


a year which fel 


consule P 
The poet also addressed 
powerful figure in Augustus’ 


reters to AE 
Mommsen (C/Z | 


n. 7) and identifi 


1938, n. 66, 
pars l, 
1b 
discovered Fasti Magist m 
284 


ther 


lirmed by t 


from the 
is now con 
list the censors immediately aft 
they did for 42 p.c., the last pre 
there 

“OR, 


were censt 
Jan 13. ¢ 
His full nat 
was colleague 


194-5. See 


“98. April 1. T. Vestri 3 nna Il 
othe r consulates merit a word He i 
from Florentia, born about 24 A.p s fir 


} ] + 
he ta 


may well fall in t 


for Otho in 69. An earlier supplet 


361), which gives SeX ilius 
league of Tra 
the Em] 


Mar 


na (J.J. XIII, 1, 
cluded long ago that Spurinna 
by ynd col sulat 


extraordinary honor of a thir 


eror’s CO 


It was Spurin 


Nerva to a se 


note to the year 


judgment is now cor 


Stein (RE Suppl. 7 [1940] 1623 
98. Sept. 71. Pe | 
uncertain. There was 
earlier in the 
Pomponius Rulfus the 51 
and his Ile iv’ l¢ l 
Degras l 24 ( he! 
tinguishing this f 
Pius | 
the Fasti ¢ ire ere ¢ 
p. 216 and AE 1936 6t 


leg ite ot \Moesia YY 
in 109/110 (Romanelli, Af 
103). On all three e ide 

] f wy 
easil eq, & 
(1949) 59-61 


Caecilius Metellus ¢ 


jan in Ja nd 


( S¢ 

l’s ime 1 

en CEE Vi 
ds confusion 
ot s. C. Pe 
e 98 Pr} 
pleted | \ 

( Vas pl 

inul ( 
s proconsul of A 
7 {1940 

If re 

nt 
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ius iuventa 
later | party 
grandson of M. Favonius, Cato’s ape. Either he or fr eI t pu 
M. Le 1; p. 68, n. X \ 
of tl so t of t 
IJ. XI] 
Aemil 
curat s Cn. Domit \pollinaris 
Maxil Trajan, not Nerva. (J.J. XIII 
rbi MEMES Groag in P/R? III [1943] Add. to D 13 
ears of Nero; and h 
(Piso Frontinus II] 
Pref Feb. 100, stat 
124). Momm | 
tight te ind Fronti 
| consulate as coll 
of Trajan in 100. Later scholars disagreed . 
100 in Licbenam) but M 
Me firmed by Degrassi and 
Pomponius, « t 
Africa in 112/3. Q. Pe ( 
on (%. Clod Rufus, sufl 
22 L. Munati | suffectus.” Not consul reticus Silanus.” Degrassi’s 


nce there would be only one suilet 1S 
The Kalendarium Amiterninum for 10 Aug. gi 
nsuls as Creticus and Longus. Lucilius Lor 
only senator to accomp 
When he died, he received a censor’s funeral 
was a new man: ita quamquam novo hor 
ium funus.. (Tac. Ann. 4.15 
L. Clodius Rufus, proconsul of Sicily 


later year and colleague of Q. 


( aecill Is 
nknown commission (CJL VI 34073), ever r 


1946, p. 3 


‘21. (2). Mamercus Aemilius Scaurus and (¢ 


e consulate. (Degrassi, Epis 


ellius, coss. suff. of the middle of an unkno 
should probably be assigned to this year.”’ 7 
sular pair, known from CJL VI 2023 b, dated 3t 
und IV 1553, were assigne d to the vear 21 by B 
in 1855. It is now certain: the fasti are con piet 
14 to 20 and from 23 to 38, an 
: consular in 22 (Tac. Ann. 3.66). Degrass 

n the problems of the suffecti under August 


[Tiberius does not even mention them; and 


is cited without hesitation, e.g. by Syme, J/RS 


“Early in the reign of Tiberius. T. Mussidius 


nus, cos. suff.’’ But 21 and 22 are the only y¢ 


Tiberius in which an unassigned consul can be 


and there isa plethora of candidates for tl 


cies with better credentials than Mussidius | 
grassi's argument seems final: The consulat 
Mussidius Pollianus (JLS 973) 
R.St. Il’, 1187, 669 n. 5) with some hesitat 


in the age of Augustus, because of the generic 


which Mor 


tion of the cura viarum, does not seem to recut 


Claudius and because of the analogy of other i: 


tions (ILS 914, 915), which Lebégue (Fast 
1ule Narbonnaise {1882} 26) followed by 


31 [1933] 901 n. 4) put in the first years of Ti 


I al 


must now fall in a later period, as was alread) 


by Borghesi (Oeuvres I 376 (Epigraphi 
38-9.) Perhaps he was consul some year betv 
and 54. 


“66/81. L. Luscius Ocrea, pro¢ onsul of Asia 
Domitian 


mediately preceding M. Fulvius Gillo, « 
his consulate must fall not far from 75 or 76. 


suff. with L. Junius Silanus.”’ L. Julius Silat 


suff.92, was a new man, nota scion of the then ex 
noble family of the Junii Silani who were doon 


destruction ‘‘for the exiguous trickle of the 


blood of Augustus in their veins.’’ (Syme 


1 


Junius Arulenus Rusticus, probably 


.’ In 1927 Groag (RE 26, 1866 


observed that since Ocrea was proconsul of Asia 


Cu 
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1951 11 
e given on separate ines en more t t } 
~ 1 
( 
i 
t } 


except in one instance—the difficulty presented by 
the ‘‘bigatus.”’ 

Prior to Mattingly’s investigations, when 269 B.c. 
as the date of the first denarius was still unquestioned, 
the bigatus had, with some plausibility, been identified 
with that coin which, in its earliest issues, bore on its 
reverse the representation of the twin Dioscuri 
mounted (although a biga proper was not shown). 
This identification is quite inconsistent with the dating 
of the first denarius in 187 B.c., as Signorina Cesano 
has shown by the following citations from Livy 4 

(a) In 216 B.c. the praetor, M. Claudius Marcellus, 
bigatos quingentos quaestorem numerare iubet, to the 
Nolan knight, L. Bantius. (23.15). 

(b) In 197 B.c. the consul, Q. Minucius Rufus, 
triumphing on the Alban Mount over the Ligures and 


the Boii, bore as part of his spoil argenti bigatt quin- 
guaginta tria milta et ducenti. (33.23 
c) In the same year, C. Cornelius Cethegus, the 
colleague of Minucius, granted a triumph over the 
Insubres and Cenomani, tulit in triumpho .. . argenti 
f enin 1 It ) 
d) | 196 B.c. the spoils won by the consul. M. 
Claudius Marcellus, from the Insubres and Comenses 
fa quattuor milta 
33 37 
| 195 | the sp ils ot the ovation ot the 
er the Celtiberi included biga- 
, m milia vigintt tria. (34.10 


ear Q. Minucius Thermus, the 


the consul, M. Porcius Cato, 


bania in 194 B.c., included 


M. Fulvius Nobilior, granted an 


( paign, argenti bigati prae 
36.21 
| the consul, P. Cornelius Scipio 
er the Boii transtulit . . 
m triginta quatt milia. (36.40). 


d of his two articles 


Ri Coinage” Mat 

the te ¢ s as slang 
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so fun ¢ il. Sti less 
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ites | 
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pothesis of enquirers who flourish two thousand 


after him. 
Seltman’s article elicited an answer from A. St 


a collaborator of Signorina Breglia, who, represent 


himself more as a historian than a numismatist, s¢ 


to vindicate the reliability of Livy. We need 


quarrel with his assertion that the sources of Lj 
were usually well-informed, nor with the inevita 


inference that bigati and ‘‘Argentum Oscense,”’ actu 


circulated in Spain in the first decade of the se 
century B.C. as the Roman historia asserted; the fur 
mental point, the identification of these forms of 
rency with the X-denarius remains not prove: 
George Hill doubts if denarii circulated in Spain 1 
before the middle of the second century B.<« 
though Sir George proceeds, as Stazio asserts, wit 
series of hypotheses not supported by any cor 
facts,’”’ their author’s reputation entitles these 
potheses to respect until concrete facts are prod 
to refute them.’ One might ask why, if, as Stazio 1 


tains, the denarius originated in 269 B.c., and 


bigati and ‘‘Argentum Oscense”’ were of that stand 


the two latter were not grouped together under 
parent name of denarius, instead of being disting 
under terms less familiar to the Roman reader 
rebuke which Stazio administers to the grat 
scepticism of Seltman is justified, but he leave 
debate where the latter found it." 

For the unhesitating icceptance ol 187 B.C 
date of the first X-denarius some more cor 
f the bigatus problem must be f 


coming than has so far been provided. But Matt 


xplanation 


theory of the ‘‘half-quadrigatus” does f 

which is rendered clearer by the very citati 
Livy with which Signorina Cesano sought to conf 
him. Eight of the nine references to the big 

she has culled from the Rot in historian rel 
monies plundered from Insubres, Cenomani, | 
oii, Celtiberi, and other unspecified Spani 
Livy mentions the igatus once onl 

Italian transaction, in 216 B.c. when M. ¢ 
Marcellus in the most honorable piece of briber 


history records ordered his quaestor to 


hundred bigati to the Nolan knight, L. Bantius. 7 


is nothing in his pages to suggest that, in the 
Hannibal, the Romar ed any other silver 
state business, or for dealings between citiz 
citizen, than the quadrigatus. Can it be that 
bigatus was applied t coins of the standard 
victoriatus, which was originally a half-quadrig 
and which circulated in neighboring states, | 
no official status in Rome itself? 


Such a surmi 


) 
242 AJA : 
‘ 
| 
is Digati to the 
fi f 1 muita (34 16 
to the 
to be thrust aside $ it positive 1 irv evidence in the light of another ci! mstance. namely that t t 
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the last of his extant books." The history of this I that | 

(wort! ibout 34 of a denarius is obscure, and 1 é ( ta ‘ 

atists are not in perfect agreement as to the date t ¢ { | | { f 
of its introduction, but they are quite unanimous i fer t he doe 

lacing it much earlier than 177 B.c. and in asserting t ther ime. | 

at it is contemporaneous with the bigatus of Li gat e int eing? Matting laring 
E. A. Sydenham believes that it was origina ro ectul rted by unexpected evidence whicl i 
duced towards the close of the Second Punic Was recent et ght pplies the ver: The big 
as a half-quadrigatus, and circulated in Sicily, Greec ) lrigat \ ird d ered long 
ind Illyricum, being finally assimilated with the tS iA inne 
quinarius Sir George Hill is of the opinion that the ¢ Campar larentine 1 R 
the Saguntines introduced a coin of the victoriatu ( grout ided a c roportion of 


standard (3.41 gms.) about 226 B.c. He even c sider t t { OT this find, 
it possible that it was they who gave the coin 1 the borders of Lat d ¢ 
Rome." Wilhelmine Hagen places its origin within Evidently the R d 
he period of the first Macedonian war (215-205 
p.c.).° Barclay V. Head finds that Saguntum used a th the South Italiar ind the crude dk f 
victoriatus of three scruples,!® a standard which wa the t lopted rendered un 
idopted by Massilia about 200 B.c., or a little earlie: the introduct f the tus to far 
The same authority states that Thessaly used a vi Rome's trad th outsid | ve { off 


toriatus (47-51 grs.) in the period 196-146 B.« ime to these disme ered lricati ld 


i] 
\pollonia and Dyrrhachium similar coins (52 
53 grains respectively) in the same period while i te! t ‘ evs fy of 
Epirus from 238 to 168 B.c. used a victoriat g ted 
from 52 to 44 grains in weight.”” Like Sydenham, Head it ght we t e lace of 
ronounces the victoriatus to have beet igina ( el ‘ tf 1 be extended 
1 half-quadrigatus, and believes that it may have bee t the tilated lrigati | 
inted at Rome, a point on which Syde am j | { ti t fore f the 
sceptical.2! We have it on Pliny’s authority that R rd e Western Meditet , 1 Ad 
lerived the coin from Illyricum, and used it for trad | ise of the ( f 
| d by Dr. F. M. Heichelheim 
tween Re 1 ») 
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olge, vol. 11, 54-5 (1934-5) 181-191. Two other Euro- 2} Op. cit. 85 and 93 
pean authorities give 1 nqu endorsement to the 2 Hic nummus (the victoriat ] 
new dating, P. Le Gentilhomme, ‘‘Les OQuadrigati Nummi CO mer hat 33.3.13 
et le dieu Janus RevNum, Quatriéme Série, 37 (1934 *3 In unpublished ‘“‘Hist of R é 
1-36, and Wilheln n Neue Forschungen zur *4 Besides the articl f M | 
Roemische Muenzkun nou r Deitrage ir Numis- which has already bee see MM 
tik, Neue Folge, Heft 2 (1948) 5-15 entitled ‘The Fir \ge RR 1 ¢ i 
I \. Sydenham, ‘The Victoriate,"” NumChron. 1929) 19-37, and JRS 35 (1945) 65-77 
Ser. 5, vol. 12 (1932) 93 Romano-Campanian Coinage, an old probl 
‘L. Cesano, op. cit. 8-9 new angle,”’ | the same author, in ) 
> Erroneously ascribed by Signorina Cesano to Livy Warburg Institute, 1 (1937-8) 197-203 
36.44. Her reading of the number of bigati, which also Professor Stazio in Nu utica 13 (1947) 1 
differs from mine, I have retained > \V. Hagen, op. cit., and P. Le Gi 
®JRS 35 (1945) 76, note 47; also H. Mattingly in \lso Luigi Clerici, Eco? a F 


Vumismatica 13 (1947) 116-118 (Bologna 1943) 241, admits that Rol n and _ 
VumChron. Ser. 6, Vol. 3 (1944) 77-82 ti 


‘Bigati e Argentum Oscense,” Numismatica 13 scosso’’) the older theories regard ‘ l 
(1947) 11-16; 14 (1948) 60. denarius 
G. F. Hill, ‘Notes on the Ancient Coinage of *6 Laura Breglia Rin » M le S 581 
Hispania Citerior,’’ Numismatic Notes and M nograph \urunca”’ in Numismatica 12 (1946) 1-5. Th 
50 (1931) 138 ff. The author thinks that perhaps the took place in 1930, but for some reas le « 
Romans called all Spanish silver ‘“‘Oscan"’ because Osca precise di ritrovamento” are unknown. Pri 
had the only Spanish mint in Roman times. At any rate, __ finder concealed the « ins, hence the del n 
until positive evidence is forthcoming linking it with the and publication. The thirty-nine c di 
denarius, it can safely be ignored in this controversy. only part of the hoard. Th ncl ve ¢ 
10 See Livy 36.10 and 46 which had been cut in two, I l é ( 
"In a brief excursion into the field of pure numis- 1 mezzo ma reintes ittrave le due m« 
matics, Stazio identifies the bigatus with the later de- sixteen halves, ten “left.” and six “richt.” I 
narius of the reverse Diana in biga, which he dates 217 properly rejects the hyp esis t é nd 
B.c. But this involves dating the original ‘“Dioscuri” hoard would be so foolis] to reduce lue | 
denarius back to 269 B.c., and, as indicated in note 2, the the coins, and, from the ( S ‘ 19 
weight of authority is in favor of a re-dating of this coin halves fitted and wer | I 1 


down to a time not earlier than that of Hannibal. \part the cuttin ol n the locality 1 ! ( 


from Italian authorities (and their solidarity is impaired was discovered, and not long before 1 { 
by the doubts of Clerici) this view, as far as the writer ment ; 
has ascertained, has obtained general acceptance. 27 According to Matting] Che First Age of | 

2 In 177 B.c. the consul, C. Claudius Pulcher, in his Coinage,”’ JRS 35 [1945] 75) there were five 
triumph over the Histri and the Ligures tulit in eo  mintings of the quadrigatus, only the first of wl 
triumpho cloriatum octoginta quinque milia septin- accompanied by a | ilf-piece, which \ later 1 
gentos duc Livy 41.13). by the victoriatus. The divided quad f S 

Op. cit \urunca would presumably belong to the p 
M4 Op. cit. 111-2 and 120. the minting of the half-piece had been discontinu . 


Op. cit that of tl ictoriatus 1 yet | 


44 
ind W. Giesecke, “Die Entstehuneze von Quadrigat, 19 Thid. 314-5. 
Denar, und Victoriat,’’ Deutsc] utter Neue 20 Ibid. 324 
oo 
16 Historw umoru 1911) 5 does not accord with Dr. Heichel] dat 
17 Thid. 5 the latter coin in 229 B.c., for Mattinel places 
18 Jhid. 7. ssue of the quadr gatus in 235 B.« 
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FREDERICK JOHNSON, Editor 


HERE are a number of ideas which come out of _ phlet titute and the se 1 was in Scie 
a survey of the archaeological work which was e dat ive been the occa for profitable 


ne during 1950. If one had to choose the most excit di I t mment 1 thine 1 here The C or 
g possibility, I believe that one would focus atten mittee Radioactive 14 (meric 
tion on the data emanating from the Arctic, particu \nt ¢ \ssociat 1 the Geological S 
from Alaska. The activities of Giddings and t ft Ame ill | ts 1 t d the di 
Larsen, who are old hands in the region, to say nothing cu f er of ‘ . ems relative 
f Rainey, and the newer comers to the field are to t Memoir 8 Soci for Ameri 
leed promising. There is the considerable promis¢ \ 951 
they have the leads which will enable them to | \ g | 1 spe ret ‘ h is of 
e back the migrations which are responsible for gene erest 1 rchaeologist Phe purpose 
e population of the new world. It may be optimisti terest ind t f} it 
to think that at long last they are on the threshold i . te 
{ discovering the relationship between the Old World eve er | t adit 
1 the New. There is even the hint that isolated le ti f \n ext iry of the 
groups of artifacts such as the Folsom and Yuma pap eat mer Int 
ay be traced through the peninsula to the Siberiat 16, pp. 85-88. A list of the el licates the breadtl 
shores. Unfortunately, at the moment, the history f ect tter ( 1. Albert S g Recent 
these tools in the Old World is at the mercy ol \dva Surve ng Lech rue ind their A I i 
ers Waldo We The | of 
This is not all, however. It is with considerable Earth Mo \ Exea 
satisfaction that we see the expansion of the River bre ] ( oration among 
Basin Surveys to include large scale excavations. The Scientific Fis th Special Reference 1 Archas 
iny references in the following reports indicate the 9 | Bird fecent Dev ents in the 
amount of work already accomplished It is unfortu [Treatment f A eolog 1 Textile I. Webster 
nate that the necessary laboratory work delays the Gett Principles in the Preservat of M 
reports which we hope are inevitable. P g S. F. Cook Chet \ is of Fe 
\s always, I wish to emphasize the part played | B W.C. Root, ‘‘Metallurs \ es and thei 
the Associate Editors of American Antiquity and the \id to At eolog aul F. Titt gt Phe Use 
Journal itself in the compilation of this report. The f X-R \rchaeological Res Frederick R 
various men and women have supplied your editor Mat Ceramic Technology as an Aid to Cultural 
with a great deal of information. To this I have added _ Int tat G. W. Brainerd, ‘Statistical Ar 
data briefed, if not copied directly, from the Notes f Ar é ' | Materia F. P. Thieme The Use 
and News section of the Journal. In every case the f I.B.M. M es in A g Anthropolog 
original source includes more details than could pos Dat H Iberg, ‘Possible Geophysical Aid 
sibly be recorded here, and readers are advised te to Archas ta B nt t evelopment 
seek the source of remarks concerning which the in Photogra | ist of titles does not indicate 
desire more information. I may repeat also that the the intit 1 interest of the « ions. It i 
Journal carries as usual a number of original and sig ed that the papers will be | ed and that 
nificant articles on many phases of New World 
archaeology. t 0 of interest to note that a symposiut 
During 1950 Drs. Libby and Arnold of the Institute g emistry was held during the meeting 
of Nuclear Studies, University of Chicago, have re f the Amer Cher Society in Philadelphia 
ised tables of about 150 radiocarbon dates on archae With the exception of a paper ri by W. C. R 
ological specimens. One of these releases was a 
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Near 


specimens. 


Middle Eastern 


Lacking 


care ol and 
Chinese 
seems likely that information applicable to the preset 


vation of New World Specimens was presented 


specimens and to 


further description, it 


The Arctic! 
Work in Arctic and Sub-Arctic 


tinues to producs 


North 


n unprecedented imount of 


\merica con 


new, 
gy data. A list of activities is lengthier 
with Catherine Me 


work 


sometimes puzziin 


than usual. Frederica de Laguna 
Clellan and 


among the Tlingit 


issistants combined ethnological 


with archaeological investigations 


in the Angoon area of Admiralty Island. William 
Laughlin and associates report the completion of 
a large cut across the Nikolski site in the Aleutians 
\pparent Palaeo-Aleut skeletor ire distributed 
from t t ttom of the midden which, with the 
cultura iteria licates that the later Aleut culture 
diatel replace the ancient 

f the place Wendell Oswalt with Mrs. 

O)s< CX] lored the little known Hooper 
B g f the Bering Sea Coast bringing to light 
inge from the lowest to the most 

S extreme conservatism is unusual in 

is sort. The Bering Strait Expedi 

f Raine Larsen, Giddings, and nine assistants 


1 new Palaeo-Eskimo 


Prince of Wa ind Norton Bay. Also excavations 


sites 


between Cape 


er tinued Deering, Cape Denbigh, and the 

Creek ( Ne evidence of “‘Yuma”’ tech 
( ( | ght to light, particularly at Trail 

( ree} vhere, in the lowest levels, separated trom 
[pi i ‘ more than a meter of debris, there 
ere dGlay illy cl ipped blades and intler and bone 
irrowpoint Microlithic side-blades and decorated 
ind slotted bone imply Mesolithic traditions. Solifluc- 
tion phenomena in the Cape Denbigh site adds glacial 
evidence supporting former hypotheses of consider 
able age. Members of the geological survey have added 
ibout sevent ignificant new sites to those from the 
irctl e recorded in 1949 by Ralph Solecki. 
Giddings informs us that the Anaktuvik Pass site 


containing the Der 


bigh | lint Compl x discovered by 


William Irving has turned out to be an entirely 


original find, and not the one investigated by Robert 


J. Hackman as 


Irving's site 


reported in American 


Antiquity. 


flake Ss, 


Two Folsom points 


produced burins, lamellar and 
blades. 
were found in post-glacial mo- 
the headwaters of the Noatak River. 


To the west of this region H 


small diagonally flaked 
and polyhedral cores 


rainal areas on 


B. Collins excavated three 


sites near Resolute Bay, Cornwallis Island. The houses 


were for the most part late Thule, but one produced 


early Thule, i.e. post-Birnirk material. Another house 


material overlain with the Thule. 


yielded ( ape Dorset 


JOURNAL OF 


\RCHAEOLOGY 1J A 195 

In a letter, Louis Giddings notes that fortheo; s a 
articles by several authors will indicate among 
things that Alaska archaeologists are becoming ( 
aware of the significance of lamellar flaking 
World parallels in the region. Such studies hav the 
people back to their old collections, notal | 
who reports true burins, distinct from the ] é 
“boot creasers,”’ from a recent collec tion 
east Greenland, presumably materials related j 
wav to the Solbe re ‘Greenland Stone Age’ 
long ago timidly advanced, and more or less set tel 


as anomalous. ‘‘Could all this mean that f 


the retreat of glaciers, the makers of burins { 


game wherever ice-edge conditions favored the 


cial sort of culture?” 


Giddings also adds the interesting comment 
haps the most important devel pment in the A 
area concerns the realization that ‘Eskimo 
ology, as we are iccustomed to think of it. | 
ramifications, and a bottom, and that we are be 
confronted with a considerable body of mat i 


carry cultural context, and yet do not fit wit! 


rame that we have construct 


gardless of whether these finds eventually prov 
basic to Eskimo culture or not, we cannot ove 


the need to tie them into a vorld p ( ind 

sider them a true cross-tie of American ‘ea 

and peopl of the Asiatic-Eu opeal tone ¢ 

begins to look, for example, as if Dorse ¢ 

perpetuated the old techniques and combinat 

did any of the cultures s icceeding each other re! 
period of 2000 vears in the Bering Strait ar 


need not look for a migration of D 


that we 
‘Eskimos’ around the coasts from the west 
for an inland spread of certain techniques tl 
sisted on the east coast and became over! 
‘Eskimo.’ 

‘The finding of 


that these were 


Bering Strait even suggests 
American contribution, but a development of a 
undiscovered trends in northeast Asia.”’ 

The Alaska Science Conference was held in Novet 
National Acader 
Council. 1 


conference was aimed at the statement and discus 


ber under the auspices of the 


Sciences and the National Research 


of a wide range of problems grouped under the Div! a 
of Biological Sciences, Division of Physical Sciet 

and Division of Social Sciences. The session on A 
thropology was devoted to discussion of the stat I 
of research in the area, and problems having t \ 
with the indigenous peoples. W. S. Laughlin, Froel 

Rainey, and Louis Giddings presented papers dealing 


with Aleutian and Eskimo archaeology, and a re\ 
Man in the reg 


Included in the Arctic area, pretty much by default 


of knowledge concerning Early 


Ri 
( 


tne 


1951 


\ 


IR ( 


a region which has been completely 


urd 


‘my 


S. MacNeish, 


sterious”’ 


south 


for the 


nada, surveved the Mac Kensie Rivet 


Nahanni. TI 


National 


rt 


e 


were very small, and of the fifteen, none | 


but 


like anything else MacNeish has 


one site did 


1 
} 


lave about 


forty 


vel 


pottery on it. The pottery is not Woodla 


ip 


H 


t 


Mu 


nce to Norman, up the Liard to Fort Liard 


hard, brushed interiorly and exter 
temp red, and has a Xe neral seed bowl sl 
two fragments with trailed, incised lines, 
was not decorated. 
The Northeast 
\ prehistoric Iroquois site on Balsam 
e village of Coboconk, Ontario, was ex 
tudents under the supervision of J. Normar 
University of Toronto. An abundance of mat 
ind, chiefly potsherds marked by the 
ence of elaborate neck decoration, si 
nd on the distant Black Creek site, n 
Ontario. Other artifacts were trumpet t 
pes, fox head effigy side otched flint 
ints, bone needles be ids i d iwls, the 
mes carved. An engraved bone tube 
ngular designs was of unusual interes 
| o1s long house site, 150 x 30 feet 
ncovered The total pattern does not close 
presently known Ontario manif 
Emerson suggests that this may be ano 


Ne 


de velopme ntal stages of 
recently 


Mi 


come to lig 


Frank Ridley of Isling 


t in Canada 


ton, Ontari 


various widely s¢ parated pl ices in Ontar 


tes on which histori 


ntact 
plex which he 
location 


Imerou 
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manifestations of the 


refers to 


and 


s than contact 


and ringed 


arrowpoints. 
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Huron com 


size, in 
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ath the latter horizon a still different 


ilor de 


ilture is also found on single componet 


terspe rsed wi 


Huron sites 


bowl pipes and 


Definite ceramic resemblances exist 


*W Yo 


rk, and 


Ridley 


further discern 
Neutral in south-central Ontario in th 


is represented in the Lalonde complex 


( 


incised high collar. Accompanying artifacts 


side 


bet 


These discoveries of Emerson and Ridley 


the 


in which the major portion of the ceramic 


need for more extensive and intensi\ 


\EOLOGK 


weel 


Iroquois cultur 


Lalonde pottery type has an elongated neck an 


londe and Onondaga in eastern Ontario, Quebe: 


and pipe types found on the Webb site in Hur 


\ | \ 
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present in the latter ware, were boldly defined in the 
Clock series. 

At Brewerton in central New York, another area 
of the Wickham site (excavated, and reported on by 
Ritchie in 1946) was examined. The previously re- 
ported stratigraphy was confirmed and further ex- 
amples of late Point Peninsula pot types were obtained 
from the lower horizon. These finds augment the 
scanty evidence of derivation of early Owasco from 
late Point Peninsula in central New York. 

In the latter part of the season Dr. Ritchie con- 
ducted a survey of sites and collections in the Lake 
Champlain and Susquehanna River valleys. 

Alfred K. Guthe and Gordon K. Wright, of the 
Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, assisted by 
Leonard G. Wood, made an archaeological survey 
of the upper Genesee and Alleghany River valleys in 
western New York. Surface collections were made 
from seventeen sites, ranging from Laurentian to Iro- 
quois. They later excavated a Hopewellian mound 
in the Conewango Creek valley, Warren County, Pa. 
Although despoiled many years ago, three undisturbed 
burials with scanty grave goods, consisting chiefly of 
rude side-notched points, were found in the peripheral 
portion. The mound fill yielded similar projectile 
points, steatite pot fragments, and sherds of Vinette I 
and Geneseo Cord-Marked pottery, as well as flake 
knives, some of Ohio chalcedony. 

During the past summer the Robert S. Peabody 
Foundation, represented by Douglas S. Byers, and 
the Robert Abbe Museum, represented by Wendell 
S. Hadlock, completed excavations at the Smith Farm, 
Ellsworth Falls, Maine. While it is not yet possible 
to describe the interrelations of the objects found, 
pending study of the data secured on the complex 
stratigraphy, a number of new types, including a 
perforated ovoid atlatl weight, were added to the 
inventory from previous work. Again the lower levels 
produced a higher percentage of targe, scraper-like 
cores and heavy flakes. 

A reconnaissance party consisting of Robert H. 
Dyson, Jr., and Theodore L. Stoddard, Jr., was sent 
out by the Peabody Foundation. Near Richibucto, 
N. B., a post-contact site yielded an instructive as- 
semblage of projec tile points, hafted stone tools and 
potsherds A number of sites were tested in Cobscook 

3ay, Maine, and near Dennysville, on the Dennys 
River, Maine, a two-component site of different cul- 
tures was excavated. 

Edward Rogers and Roger A. Bradley continued 
archaeological reconnaissance in west central Quebec 
under the auspices of the R. S. Peabody Foundation. 
A number of sites located between Lakes Mistassini 
and Lake St. John yielded a small, but significant 


collection of potsherds and stone tools 


[AJA 55 


According to Maurice Robbins, the Warren King 


Moorehead Chapter of the Massachusetts Archai 
logical Society continued its work for the fifth « 
secutive season on the Titicut site in Bridgewat 
Mass. A striking ceremonial deposit, underlying 
hearth, consisted of a mass of red paint envelo, 

a grooved axe, a plummet, and an engraving too! 
white quartz, the whole enclosed in a stone cist 
cover of which was engraved with a snake or 
design encircled by cryptic figures. Robbins belie: 
that this feature pertains to the protohistoric | 

of the site. Mr. Joseph Hartshorn continues his st 

of the geology of the region. It is expected that sor 
of the strata at the site may be correlated with 
logical events in the region. 

At the foot of Nippinnicket Lake, oné of the 
headwaters of the Taunton River in southeaster 
Massachusetts, an important precontact stratified sit 
has been under excavation by Richard W. Stay 
Roland E. Engstrom, and William S. Fowler. 1 
lowest horizon pertains to Archaic times. The middl 
level, containing forest humus, produces a steatite 
bowl industry, while the upper zone of heavy hun 
yielded pottery and evidence of agricultural activiti: 

Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh concentrated 
field work of 1950 in Green, Washington and Fayette 
counties in southwestern Pennsylvania; in Garret 
County, Maryland; and in the West Virginia par 
handle. William J. Mayer-Oakes was in charge of t 
party which included Mrs. Mayer-Oakes, John R 
Simpson, David Van Buskirk, and John W. Oliver, Jr 
One hundred thirty-two sites were located, plotted 
and recorded, and surface collections were made o1 
most. Five sites received preliminary excavations 

Field examination of the materials collected indi 
cates that each of the six major cultural horizons i1 
the eastern United States is represented. Of speci 
interest is a site in Beaver County, Pa., which pro 
duces pottery similar to the Vinette 1 type associated 
with a crude stone tool complex, probably prepotten 
sites in southwestern Pennsylvania and on the Ohio 
River in the West Virginia panhandle, and a sit 
containing trade goods which may be documented 
as historic Delaware. 

Interest in the northeastern area continues to cente! 
on problems of absolute chronology, determinations 
which have been made possible through the radi 
carbon analyses of Drs. W. F. Libby and J. R. Art 
of the Institute for Nuclear Studies of the Universit 
of Chicago. Dates of 5,383 + 250 and 4,930 + 260 
years of elapsed time have been obtained for Archai 
1 period components of the Lamoka culture in Ne 
York, while in Massachusetts the Boylston Street 


fishweir may pertain to the same temporal horizor 


In central New York, crematory charcoal from a site 
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Focus (Late Woodland 1 
period), marking the introduction of ceramics in the 
area, gave a date of 2,948 + 170 years 


Comparison with radiocarbon dates of generally 


Peninsula 1 


of the Point 


similar cultures in the southeastern United States 


and upper Mississippi Valley clearly indicates that 
the northeast was not an isolated peripheral area with 
marginal lag, but rather that it participated con 
temporaneously with the adjacent areas in the major 
cultural events as determined for the eastern part of 
North America. 

Problems of continuity within the sequences already 
established, and the determination of further regional 
cultural successions in the northeast are also receiving 
major attention from archaeologists active in various 
parts of the area. The general similarity of develop 
mental trends over the northeast as a whole, is now 
clearly revealed and details of interregional and inter 
areal relationships are being filled in. 

In Ictober, 1950, the Eastern States Archaeol ical 
Federation held its annual meeting in the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York. Representa 
tives of a majority of the twelve Atlantic Seaboard 
states now composing the Federation, having a total 
membership of approximately 2,000, attended the 
two-day session. 

An established aim of the Federation, to promote 
interstate cooperation in the field of archaeological 
research, is being met in a variety of ways, e.g 
through the activities of a research committee which 
is stimulating site surveys, ceramic classification, a 
roster of specialists in the identification of early Euro- 
pean trade goods, etc. The Federation has published 
a bibliography of the archaeology of the 


eastern 


United States, and is now sponsoring ‘‘a definitive 
list of the accessible repositories of archaeological 
states.”’ It 


Bulletin which contains the minutes of 


material in the eastern issues a yea! 
the ann ial 
meeting, reports of the activities of the constituent 


state societies, and abstracts of the papers given. 
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The Northern Mississippi 
Nati ynal 


Service conducted initial excavations in the recent 
established Effigy Mounds National Monument. Som« 


In Iowa, Paul L. Beaubien of the 
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of the mounds proved to be barren of artifacts, but 
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tion of some pottery types recently reported from the that the work in the Ca irea by M va 
ite most important, but I have no report on the 1 t 
Me in Fowler has beet ppointed ¢ rator of An I 
thropology of the Illinois State Museun |. Charles The Plains | 
Kelley joined the staff at Southern Illinois Universit The 1950 field se in the ] marks 1 
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E-xcavatior ere conducted on a Archaic. site to excavate again on the Har te elated t 
north of Oxford, Ohio. There were found a series of Spiro Focus. Karl Schmitt of the Unive tv of ( 
trough-like refuse pits, a post-mould pattern and, homa carried o1 rk 1 ites of a | type 
beneath the midds material a dog | rial, in addition dently of late-prehistoric d e ont \\ t | 
to various artifact late in the season a salvage in south-central Oklah« 

excavation of an Adena-type mound in southeastern In Texas, Robert L. Stephenson, for the S 

Ohio produced three extended burials, and a crema sonian Institution, completed « vat of 
tion located on the floor and in the mound of sites from rockshelters to histor re I \ 
Llovd A. Wilford of the University of Minnesota Whitney Reservoir. Ir e Lavon Reservoir px 

excavated in the icinity of Redwing, Minnesota and unexplained large | vere of spe inte 

Worl Ol t] ernals village iIncrea ed the \ppended to in act nt bi tted | \lex 
imple of shell-tempered pottery of Middle Mississippi was the following description of work dons | 
type. At H ird Lake, north of Saint Paul, excava The Anthropology Department of the U: \ 
tions in a small mound brought to light a good sample of Texas, under a grant from the National | 
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conference in Springfield thi ming Apr | pect Texas, uncovering a tot f thirty-five buria 


1 of the season, he moved to the Boysen Reservoit ies of thert | 


he Reservoir in South Dakota bv excavati! 


Montana and Wyoming were carried forward | ther. Addit roups t ( dt 


vert L. Shalkop. An excavation unit was at wor 


tate Historical Society excavated some small Wood 


lar to that found at the Mitchell site and a third { } en { 


vey and some excavations in Wvoming | field 
til he was seriously injured in an automol ( t t t ¢ 
lent, Glenn Kleinsasser led a party for the N 
cota State Historical Society in the Garris Reser | t 1 ( t | 
North Dakota. Several features at the site 
Berthold, particularly a ceremonial lodge 80 feet te. At K S g 
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istoric site The artifacts reveal certain new fea | t tot " t ( a. 
which cannot be referred to either the Arka: 
e Rockport Focus. 
the Smithsonian Institution, Richard Wheeler rk of the R b S 


ted a site related to the Dismal River Aspect ting institut t \I \ 


e Angostura Reservoir in South Dakota. At the it t tedly re i tic f 
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rth Dakota. Donald J. Lehr 
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ll, an old U. S. Army post veek end t t | 


ler cooperative agreements Carlvle S. Smit} { 


such as Fort Randa 


University of Kansas excavated portions of the the shee ght of t ted and 
ng Crow site, a fortified earth-lodge vil 
Randall Reservoir. At this site three liture i t Lins f 
ling Upper Republican, Protohistoric Arikara Sixth | \ ¢ ( fer 194 
ossibly the nineteenth century Dakota f t. A 1 nt Pap 
Nebraska, John Champe of the Universit f N 11,0 1950.8 ( The | 

iska returned to the Harlan County Reservoir Plains ( \ 1950 , 

yntinue excavations of White Cat \ e. Exca t ¢ \ brief of ’ 

ns in other sites produced materials attributed 

pper Republican and the as yet to be defined lm } 


Elder’ Focus. Marvin Kivett of the 


ites in the Swanson Lake Reservoir in Nebrask ( | 
esley Hurt of the University of South D t t | 


ited part ot the Swanson site, a fortified earth RR 
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nignest levels \ cut Into the i oO! the great I Refuge where exte ive ex tl 
ing on Sapel | ind reveal t t the lop two teet cemetel and lliage ar \ 
ontain ornamented fibre tempered pottery. Artif ts Refuge Was partia eX i 1 t c 
nclude iple and engraved bone | a ve! ( carried on at Bird Hammocl 
anner stone, socketed antler projectile points, and In Mississippi, William G. Haag 1 
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The University of California Archaeological Survey 


assistance of A. E. Treganza of San Francisco 
a dry cave from which came 
and basketry. The 


Survev also con 1 lt ted large scale excavations at the 


» College, excavated 


‘mummy” 


acts, a 


shell mound. Clement Meighan was in 


charge of the work which produced Wan Li period 
porcel left among the Indians in 1595 when Cer 
mit ost his ship in that bay. Harry Riddell is 


conducting excavations in Inyo County 


for the Survey. 
carried out in Moaning 


by Wallace and Lathrap 
Middle 


vations, 
Cave, Calaveras County, 


ive made possible the dating of Horizon 
ed in solid travertine. 


R. F. Heizer is carrying forward his project of a 


gaze f all tribal and village names and their 
ts listed for the California Indians. M. R. 
H ¢ ‘ ited at the Stahl site, Little Lake, 


niversity of Southern California in 
th members of the Southern California 
Association, 


ell midden south of Point Mugu 


is continuing work 


Surveys Columbia Basin Project 
Smithsonian Institution had four parties work 

inder the direction of Douglas Osborne 
\ party der the direction of George Cheney exca 
sites and tested a number of 


hief Joseph Reservoir. In the Equalizit 
i Grand Coulee itself, S. Tobin 


ber of sites including 


vated a num ga 


ive which may offer a valuable range of 

re. R Dougherty and a third party at Moses Lake 

in | Reservoir working on house pits and small 
midde The largest crew was operating in the M« 
I oir near Umatilla, Oregon, under Os 
ediate directior with Jol | Mills as 

©) eld parties of the Smithsonian were working 


he Idaho-Montana area, and in Oregon and Wash- 
I Bear, Burns, 
the Merced River, and 


( Reservoir area on the 


ngt \ third party surveyed the and 


Santa Ynez River in 
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also the 


Early Man 

It is your editor’s opinion that we are rapidly ri 
ing a point where the designation Early Man 
archaeological field is becoming a little absurd. |] 
mains of ancient occupation are cropping up ii 
scattered parts of the country. Furthermore it 
likely that until we find the primeval America: 
going to be inc reasingly difficult to assemble refere1 
to ancient occupation under one heading. If r 
ideas concerning chronology even approach fi 


cision, we may note that occupations in dif 


parts of the country dated back of, say, 8000 \ 


differ considerably in character. Thus it seems that ( 
cultural differentiation is not recent in the contin M 
The editor of ‘‘Notes and News,” American Anti 

i and hi 


irious sections acc: 


has also recognized this problem is de 


I gather, to include under the 
as his de 


followed in 


of discoveries of ancient man as well 


ants. This general scheme will be 


} 


account. In the meantime, we acknowledge and 


sent an interesting summary assembled by A 
Krieger, University of 

During the past four years the Texas Mer 
Museum (Dr. E. H. Sellards, Director) hi 
a series of highly important excavations bearit 
Pleistocene man in North America, including | 19 
with more recent cultures. The Montell and Sal 


rock 


both con 


shelters in Uval 


1ined stratifi 


which are featured by numerous flint artifacts 

great amounts of burned limestone hearth-rock frag 

ments (equivalent to the burnt-rock middens of 

Edwards Plateau Aspe while the low \ 

vielded evidence of ma in association with ¢ 

fauna. Several fluted projectile points, some of 

ot the classic Folsom I luted type, and others s« \ 

what larger, had been found in the Sabinal sh« f 

by previous diggers; three other fluted points fi { 

by the Museum expedition were not in . However t] 

the stratigraphy and the prese¢ nce of Pleistocene fa 1 

in the lower levels, which were overlapped out 

the shelter by a well-devel yped terrace, made it I 2 

probable that the fluted points were associated wit 5 

this fauna, or part of it. Within the lower levels, ar | 

covered by additional remains of the Pleistocene f 

was a rather large area of flat stones fitted toget P 

to form a fairly even floor. The purpose of this u1 ‘ 

man made floori g 1s unt Ww but there is ibu 

evidence that = 7 st he dated be fore the ¢ | } 

Pleistocene times. d 
In the summer of 1949, the Texas Memorial M d 

seum partly excavated an enclosed cavern eig t 


miles north of San Antonio known as Friese t 
Cave. This cavern vielded a great number of 
Pleistocene animal remains, many of them c ( 
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eX 


rant from South America. Several hundre® p® 
flint were recovered, most of them ! dul ind I St. | ( ( 
it some with chipping suthcient regula t | ica | 
ndicate human workmanship. A Pp lished | | I { 1 Prof 
almost certainly an artifact, Was found bened ) t t { { La 
a saber ed cat 1685-16* 


omple te skeleton Ol 


recognized. Virtually all the large vert ( 
tinct are represented with the | » 1951 
O varativel 1) ) \I 


um conducted new 


is” site on Jlackwater 


which some thirty ge! 


ited, among 


the ground sloth, a compe 


he summer of 1949 and 1950 the Texas Met t 


\iexico Beneath the heavy sand 

nitv, three very distinct strata are Nl | 

onized, each with characteristi tauna a d assé 11 | 
ted artifacts. The lowest <tratum also contains t held 

ies of elephant remains, and, neat i pper margu ( ) 

‘ectile points of the type ( lovis Flute } 
stratum, diatomaceous lake depos 
everal Folsom Fluted points and f 

upper stratum many examples of | I t 

illed “Yuma"’ (a term which has becom H d 

“1 additional bison bones. t t ts it 

Of very great interest is the disco during t 
1950 season at Blackwatet Draw, ol é f 

gt hone splinters bearing marks of] 

» in the form of beveling and pointing at on 

These were ittered throug the lowest 

f them lying lower than the Clovis Fluted ports t t 
1 suggest affiliation with similar ct le | t { t typ thei 

10 nd in scattered occurrences else vhe \ 

\merica. Interestingly, no Plainview point have yet In O 1906 

heen found in the Blackwater Draw sequence i { Potter ‘ ( rt ( | 

ugh they do occur in blow-out Jiections near! \lex 

\ most intriguing series Ol evlindrical, dug ells was 

found around the margins of the depr ssion in whl I te | 1 tebrates, the tend 

the excavations were conduc ted. These were dug fro! ( to regard t 1 

the top of the upper artifact stratum, beltore es : r. Krieget é regard 

I intle was deposited, al d since the. we 1 d 

joubtedly sunk to the wate! table at that time the i | 

syiggest man’s attempt to find water here some t t et I to the tube t d 

sands of years A report on the wells by Glet | let t Fries 

Evans is to appear in American Antiquil Te stone 

The Texas Memorial Museum has also carried rtifact Potter Creek Cav! Hence the | lity 
excavations in the dry basin of the Lubboc! Texas f et ient i esprea é in 

city reservoir, revealing a stratigrap! ic al 1 faunal N\ t \me ii I t 1 tne a di 

sequence closely paralleling that at Bla kwatel! Dra s, tne est strat t | ; ter Dra it 

been recovered here I! | 1 tne tra Me i piatea {ina 
t 


Folsom Fluted points have 


dragline muck, but since there is a diatomaceous !a! 
deposit here which is almost certainly coeval wit een | ed ( 


that at Blackwater Draw, it is quite prol ible tl 
the Folsom points came from this s 
carbon date of 9 883 + 35() years has 


on bones from this diatomaceous 5! 
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dents number of structures 


rtook groups, within the 


Ne W 


bloat 


and Gertrud 


Frans Blom 


the Viking Fund, have reconnoitered 


site W1 ignificant relationships wi Plains cultures region north of Comitan:; they report 
to the east and northeast containing ossuaries with deformed 

In October, 1950, the annual meeting of the Texas pottery between Comitan and the Jatat 
Archaeologic il and Paleontological Society was held note the occurrence of fine potter 
in the Museum of the P: indle-Plains Historical burials, particularly in 1 at Banavil 
Societ in Car I Texas. At the ne time the \. V. Kidder, Gord | A; 
ne | ilt museu ol le ( ogical ( ollege vik spent hve eer 
was opened to the | ic with many striking displays British Honduras e B I d 
ota aeological, et] ological, and historical material coast of Hond I sites ( ( 


of 


Mi pre] red Mrs. France Holden to show saw material f ( | 
gi the Cs Its ol investigati tl is fiel« been prese ed t e Br AY 
house the exca 
i ; Worl in the Hi d Ni ( 
Middle America 
Carnegie men are occ l 
On the Mexican Plateau, Jorge Acosta reopened torv to closing o the ec project 
excavation of the Quetzalcoatl structure at Tula, and excavated several t Kami 
also ca r 1 on excavations in some small lrrounding Las Charcas (earl | ' ‘ ‘ 
sites. At Tlatilco the Museo Nacional has unearthed — trenches he secured S erd 
many burials with Middle Culture and Olmecoid — adding consideral 
furniture. At Atoto a stratification has been dis pre-Miraflores p! Ss. St Borheg 
covered Phe Museo Nacional iS surveved sections OTs t trom he Vil | 
of Morelos in search of Middle ¢ ulture sites for he material in tl ( ite ] N \I 
purpose ol vorking out connections between the Valley Excavath it Zac 
of Mexico and southern Vera Cruz nd, perhaps has been turned over bv the United Fr 
Guerr In the Tepantal section of Teotihuacan the Guatemalan government. A report « 
Carlos Margain of the Instituto Nacional continues tions is being prepared \\ 
EXE , Miscellaneous activities include the re i Dimick. For the government of EI S 
ind tial restoration of various ru Boggs continues work at Tazuma | 
In tern Mexico, Jose Garcia Payon \ ivated for amount of restoration and rec 
anothe t Taji Reco isance Of SI a complex task, but the 
I ha ced i collec- on the relations of the Tol ' 
‘ ing equivalent of Mava s0gg 
t e either been « eter ished the clearing of the site of Cihuat 
Satter ute, Unive syivania government monument 
M rking in the Lowl lava Area J. Eric Thompso ho ¢ cted the « 
¢ made at a small sit El Cayo, in American An of | this i 
Br rond ind at Caracol ea ber of brief has written that more inf i 
I e found. One s i i eal he same journal. 1. 1¢ 1 A 
S date. At Be e Viejo, S Val ill include a ratl ( ibliog 
on Ol ) int works which | ish¢ 
e7 South America 
Instituti ologists and historians The attempt to sum: rk ina 
Cre to s the 1950 ent is facilitated | J 
1955 it M R. ers of Calif ia. Be 
le e Ge 5 Spe elg culty in securing info ( t 
t M d ( ed t three 1950. At is writit ncomplet 
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| ith a grant { 
the 
IN 
it 
Wild ¢ 
\ large map with key sites and artifacts mf ‘WML and Frenchman's Cay. At Pomona, th 
a> 
na. 
ome 
rr; 
1, 1951. | 
daisy 
i 
Ri | 
( ters of the map of the site. This map is probal work and publications dated in 1949 and even 19+: 
( ted att riting. [he map reve g re still appearing. A le, Rowe not 


in Co 


yamoso, and Tumaco 


gical Museum has don 


sewnere, Dut 


100.000 
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t rchaeological program for w I 
s available possibly ar 
Marta, In Peru, the Nat 
- i French expedition working I Pe 
t =f ne (sermal is working on n seu ect 
rope. It is not beet DO sil e to ri 5 
erning activities in Argentina \ 

In ¢ le, Dr. Greta Mostny directed the tf 

the Museo Nacional and the Instituto Geogt 

ersitv of ( hil Ethnologi tigat 
haeological excavatio were conduct ( 
of Peina in the Desert of At 

lell C. Bennett spent the mimer d ‘ 
the Mantaro Basi ind excavat \\ ! 

Huar Preliminary analysis of almost t 
ndicated in earlier and dominant Cl ! 
related to Coast Piahuar Ri 

\ is been surveving in the vicinit f NI i. 4 C if 
ding sites appearing to be late. H 

f Lit 1, has ilso beer doing 
t tion of a habitat site t t 
S iin the Piura valley. The site is st Xu 
Indians living in wattle and da t | 
ture does not seem to be verv different f ‘ { t 
the prehistoric inhabitants of the same sit 

John Rowe has kindly and genero 1 

¢ tor with much of the data b fed { ted t ) 

. tion. In the copy of the manuscript I t t I 

\ nd Ne vs,” Amert Ant l¢ } 

1951, there isa ng immary of the inte 

l significant results of a ser irin Peruvian A . Ut 

rf 1 under Dr. Rowe’s guidance at 1 

rsit f California, Berkel IR | 

test theory of Rafael Larco’s against Max | act 

karly Chimu lots from Site F. and Mocl | 

| ff analyzed the earlier part of 1 \ 

s presented in Ford's 1949 rep. \\ 1. 
e orted out 1 Bark: N ( 
Nazca and Ica and c ed thi th ¢ 
Kroeber’s A-X-B classit tio f 1927. ( 
W. McMaster mad graphic st 
1 mod 1 rept ntat | 

M e Ill and IV. Dwight T. V ( 

pu 1 references to 1 t d text t 

zel reviewed the Ancon sequet umplifyving 

{ Reiss and Stubel’s classic report B 

recent reports (1948) of Re Carri ‘ i ( * 

seem to be simply Strong's Middle Ancon I, { 
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Antilles diffused from 


earliest ceramic 


South America 


sition from Cuevas- 


like pottery to the classic Los Barrancos did not 
materialize 1 it is inferred that the latter had its 
origin elsewhere, possibly the island of Trinidad. 
Finally the excavated at Tocuvano Sur south 
ot QOull There was discovered negative painted 
potte \ ent relation to other known 
styles. ] s t certainly older tl the classic 
liert de s In Ss potter ot Quib and Araya, 
ndt e been contempor eous with the Cuevas- 


ike pottery of the Barrancas region. 

1948 and 1949, Enrique Pala- 
nd Alberto Rex Gonzales of the Museo de la 
Plata carried o1 i 
intes Province. €Xca- 
\mbrosetti id tested. On 


na Mini River burials on sites proved to be 


extensive survey work in the Goya 


Sites originally, 


were relocated a1 


from American Antiquity 


News," and contribu 


“Notes 


ican 4 and 
gratefully received from Louis 


7! 
tions 
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and 


both primary and secondary 


Malabrigo culture group. Another exp 


by M. A. Vigr assisted by 


Patagonia to excavate in midden sites nort!} 


The bone 


particular interest, es] 


doro Rivadavia. and stor 


ecially those 
1 


Solano sites which may be correlate 


raised beac] 


es 11nes 


areas in the territories of 


Rockshelters in the Charcamac Gors 


River have pictogri 
The most interesting pictograph w 
ico hu 


representing a gui nt by the 


In the same area, nt ous 
of these were of a ty] 
the Cerro Poivre site a great many 


uncovered in a mass burial. 


2? Condensed from an account rece 


\. Ritchie. 


graves 


covered by neal] 


Gonzalez 


ived 


‘= 
citue of the are relat { 
artifact 
from 1 
This same party also inv 
Santa Cruz ( 
Pee. of the | 
‘ 
ing hi 
were ft ! \ 
individ 
the P+ 
Giddings. | 


NECROLOGY 


JosEPH LINDON SMITH, who died at his | Le 
Dublin, N. H. on October 18, 1950 at the age of 87 
was a painter by profession and a lover of antiquit Mr. S 
redilection. It is the latter aspect of his life 
> 


lishments which merits special noti in t the 


His interest turned early from independent creat { { \ Ix it 
painting to the recording of the great work of the pa | f4 iO 
first in Italy, Greece, aud Constantinople, and lat H t ( to M 
ranging far and wide from Japan, China, Cambod () | { past 


India, Iran, and Egypt to Yucatan and Centr | ' os d 
\merica. He gradua 


lly de veloped a technique id 

rably suited to his purpose, first in water-colo1 to | ge | fat BR 
later in oils, and perfected it over the vears unt I te 
achieved truly amazing ability to render surface tes I 
ture, the subtle modelling of low relief, and all ( t \ f ‘ 
discolorations and imperfections produced by time f 
which made his paintings so convincing that t l 
server often found it difficult to believe that he wa J S 
looking at paint on canvass a not at thi 
weathered stone. But in addition to tect 
he had that sensitive perception and sympathet tere ! t t Egypt 
nderstanding which made of his works something \ toge | en 

re than accurate copies the best of hi ie ew 
canvases are imbued with the very spirit of thi \ ( te Ex ( 1 f 
incient sculptors. His works are distributed far i 
wide, many in private hands, but more in n 
museums, their greatest concentration being in thi tween | 


Boston area at the Museum of Fine Arts, and th t t ' of 

Peabody and Fogg Museums in Cambridge. Th« 

value to the public lies in the fact that they bring to His deat to! , t , 

those who cannot travel faithful reproductions in fu f other fr 
color of many immovable monuments, thus suppl th nd of the P D D 


menting the collections of original works which could 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Business Documents of the New-Babylonian Period. 
By H. H. Fig illa Pp. 69, pls. 65. (Pu lic itlo I ; 
Joi 
the University Museum, University of Pe 


Philadelphia, to Mesopotamia. Ur I 


t Expedition of the British Muse 


s, Texts IV). Printed by Order of the 1 : 
of the Two Museums, 1949. 
The excavations at Ur have become world f 
for the irt objects found in the so-called Roval 7 
from the first half of the third millennium. The find 1 ' sea 
prese ted in the volume revi wed here are less Sp t It ‘ 
tacular, but nevertheless of no mean value. The 
sist ol 208 ‘“‘business documents” that were writte } 
during the ‘‘Neo-Babylonian period.”’ Their rang \ 1 10 7929 
time becomes clear when it is stated that the o 
one is dated to Nerigal-uSézib, king for the « ve 
693 B.c., and the latest to vear 15 of the Seleucid e of cert \ 
era, i.e. 297 B.c. Within these four centuries the follo Onn 1 (190350 
ing reigns are particularly well represented: Nabo Phi 
ssal 625 605 B.c.) wit! 30 dated pieces, 1) | t \ ent 
(521-486 B.c.) with 22 dated pieces, and Artaxerx« 9 
bably the second of this 1 ime, of whor tt t tte 538 
had so far come down to us, 404-359 | th 43 
dated pieces; i.e. a large part of the new mat 
belongs to the Achaemenid period. This is brought ¢ tf \ tS 
ibout by the circumstance that more than half 
e tablets form part of two family ar i 


from the time of Nabopolassar, the other s 
the reigns from Cyrus to Artaxerxes II. It 
per ips | ive been better to keep these 


etner. 1 editor Nas preterred to arrange t til 


to subpiect matter 1 procedi 
suit t storian of law. The definition of th 
Dusiness Gocument ts applied loosely and % 
] 
of tetters Nos. 162 177, 179-192) are 1 
Several pieces of a different character have \ SO 


in; Nos. 146-153 are lists of stones to be used { 
magical purposes, No. 178 is a medical text, and N 
208 a commentary 
Che editor, Dr. H. H. Figulla, whose pre 
includes « ypies of Babylonian and of Hittit t 
has furnished us with exceedingly neat and cl he ghee 
drawings. In the customary fashion he has thi 
ceded by an introduction characterizing their cont 
irom the point of view of chronology, p 


cultural history, and by several lists and ¢ 


mes, geographic names, select 


| 
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a list of all occurring intercalary months is needed; 
whether a second Addar or a second Ulul was in- 
serted can only be determined empirically. The Ur 
tablets show—what we did not know as yet—that 
Nabopolassar arranged for a second Ulul in his 5th 


(No. 202) and that a second Ulul existed in the 
15th year of Darius II (No. 93). The last quoted tablet 


extends the documentary evidence for the latter king 


yeal 


beyond the 13th year, the last one so far attested by 


business documents. The earliest date for Artaxerxes 
I] /21/1 
corded in the present volume fall in the 44th (No. 54) 
and 45th (No. 3) years of the king, on 
short of the tablet VAS VI 186, the 


perhaps his 46th year, is not alt 


is now (No. 60) and the latest dates re- 
e and two years 
date of which, 
ogether certain. 

We have to thank Dr. Figulla and the two museums 
for the presentation of valuable new material in a 
reliable and well-produced publicatior 
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Old Kingdom Art in Ancient Egypt, by Cyril Aldred. 
Pp. vii + 40; pls. 71. London, Alec Tiranti, Ltd., 
1949. 6 shillings. * 


This small publication in Tiranti’s series, “Chapters 
in Art,”’ is one of the rare picture-book 


th. be 


Both the brief text and the photographic reproductions 


on Egyptian 


art it recommended without reservation 


can 


show much thought and discrimination and the modest 


price of the book places it easily within reach of the 
student and the larger public for whom it is intended 

The 
Limits of Egyptian Art in the Old Kingdom,” “An 
“The Development 
the Old 


text is divided into three short sections: 


Aesthetic of Egyptian Sc ilpture,”’ 
of Egyptian Sculpture during Kingdom.” 
These 


history 


are followed by a brief resumé of Egyptian 


a page of bibliographic notes and a des rip- 
tion of the 71 illustrations, which happily includes the 


materials and measurements of the pieces represented. 


I 
No brief text—indeed, few long ones—on the art 


r civilization of ancient Egypt can avoid controversial 


atements. To mention only a few: Mr. Aldred per 


haps places slightly too much emphasis, in view of 
the present state of our knowledge of the civilization 
of the Delta, on the difference between the ‘‘Northern”’ 
and the ‘‘Southern"” styles in the art of the Old 


Ir 


sizes certain 


Kingdom. this reviewer's opinion, he overempha- 


aesthetic considerations, such as the con- 


cept of the cube. In a book for popular consumption, 
one would expect some discussion of the conventions 
of relief | ulpture in the te xtla | rief comment appears 
in the descriptive note to PL. 9). The outline of the 
art of the Vth dynasty (19-20) offers no comment on 
private reliefs or sculptures of the period, though good 


specimens are included among the illustrations. But 


nts, and in no way diminish 


all these are minor poi 
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are excellent 


105 

the value of what is a very able and a 
approac h to Egyy tian art 

Mr. Aldred includes in his illustrations s 
familiar masterpieces of early sculpture, wit! 
any resumé of Egyptian art would be i | 
Sut he also greatly adds to the value of | 
showing a number of less known pieces, « fly { K 
collections in the United States. The 


re] 


1 well chosen to illustrate t! 


and Well 
ment of Old Kingdom at the 
ELIZABETH RIE! 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


Occurrences of Pyramid Texts with Cross Indexes of ; 
these and other Egyptian Mortuary Texts, 
Thomas ( len. te of 


University of Chicago 


The Oriental Instit 


Ancient O 


7€( ree Allen. 


Studies in 


Civilization, No. 27. Pp. viii + 149. The I 

of Chicago Press, 1950. $10.00. 

Since 1880-81, when the most ancie 
writings of the Egyptians were first di 
Sakkareh in the pyramids of five kings 
Old Kingd m, par illels to and additional! 
these so-called P imid Texts I e be 
on more than three hundred and fift 
ranging in date from the end of the Old |} 
itself down to the period of the Roman | | } 
cluded among these monuments are tl 


three queens of the late VIth Dynasty and | } 


the VIIIth Dynasty, the i 


scribed tomb « 


non-royal persons dating from the Old Kin 
XXXth Dynasty, and, above all, the 1 


wooden coffins 


Py r 


tangular 


wherein the umid 


more or less derivative series of spells 1 y 
known as the Coftin Texts 


1 


The present work has been compiled 


Allen to enable the student of Egyptian ft 
literature to make full use of this rich, but 
not easily controlled, material and, as stat 
Preface (p. v), to help him “‘follow the int 


and ever varying sequences of Egyptian thoug 
the dead.” The book c 
preceded by a brief Introduction (1 


SYMDOIS 


a1 1 + 
mprises tweive ta 


6) and 
of the abbreviations and 
tables (7-11). 

In the first table (12-41) 


which Pyramid Texts occur are listed alph 


employed 
the known do 


each entry accompanied by a description of t 


ment in question, the name of its owner or be 
its provenance, date, and present locatior 

erences to the principal publications dealing 
A second table (42-3 
chronological order, beginning with the py: 


King Unas of the late Vth Dynasty and er g 


lists the same do 


| 

tabi 
( 
| 
the Midd! IX 
occur in cor 


wh 


oy, “Picture 
of Toronto Pres 


is of the Roman Period 

re added two lists givir 
the New Kingdon 
resent or include material from 


rgy (43), and the positions of the lines or 


Coffin Texts 


offins referred to (44 


a listing of 


according 
in the individual 
we find on pp. 61-102 and 103-149 the 


} 


ss of Pyramid 
Egyptian Mortuary 
bles all the kr 
order by “‘utter 
ns (Pyr. 1-2218 


1 reference to every 


spell OT series ol s] 


utterances 


f Pepy I], Neit, Udj 
dealt with in 
s (100-2). TI 


rovide a five 


Texts, the Coffin 


libell’s Sakkarel 


e sections, 


bodies of fur 


‘facilitate tl 


is certain 


magine how 


study withou 


e series of t 


Egyptian Mummies. Ro: 


> 
POOKS 


Wummies is tl 


visitors to t 


for further reading 
iid to the traditio: 
nore convenie n i 

leaved among tl 
nce of turning pages coul 
is both brief and clear, avoi 


nts facts in a 


1¢ h the book ad 


individi 
I id Text 
») the posit 


Old Kingdon 


es li 
With, Opposite e 
t 
sis eser\ 
t 
ot 
Ipuit, 


‘ 
ke 
izat It 


WILLIAM ( 
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] + 
mel! later period bal . 
Fhe so-called ' legends 
mns of in th Middle t togra themselve not 
Kingdon 
Foll the uttet t toft vt 
the mid I t ted 
48-60 two It tor { iga t 
Occurre xts’’ and the ‘‘Cro that t { 
Or | lovec | lexts Ir the first ‘ ‘ 
these t ramid Texts are listed ( {ANN 
715 
Pan B ] 
14 1() 1 Vitt 
i det ich that 
K 1949. D.M. 14 
f rre pag f t 
the Pyramid TE Texts, Lacau’s 1 mn art 
EEE texts, and the Book of P 1 
tut tie entering irgumel I I 
Profess« \llen’s modest I he | { i 
HE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
t | 
Books” for he Royal Ontario Mus 
Some of the booklet’s best features are now t P , 
I the ser the convenient 1Z¢ and ittractive 1! 
the sme il notes to the pl togral s the « ‘ A : € Sic 
| 
tes 1 OT il \ 
Is « 
ind presc live, remembera 1 about 
a 


es 
ertilit 
Sal 
ed m 
a 
Pritor 
or Trt 
Pa 
e* 
elt (S92 
¢ 
] 1 


seeks 
| 
+} } 
e Si 

t 
( t 
past 


at 
one ¢ 
lit 
niscl 
Bere 


iti 
ern 
C01 
} 


e, d 
} 
s (iste 
che 
Idend 


} 
ele Na 
elte 
t t 
there 


al in the 
leimlt 
he Subst 
t] eter! 
[til ay 
‘ } 
In such 
+} 
ding the 


uage does Herbig c 


\MERI( 


ture from them: but it isd ( s to suppose 
are | l t inventi =) any case are 
stati ns on Par yourne \re the worth 
Re i noder 1 pall tings he has 
to t the survival of Pan as a living 
I det Core Iklore He littl about 
the several P hat one may find in 
eratt d art s ites or counterparts 
tv! 1S In fact that there 
St ¢ | Lhe Par who ( becoming 
rit t into numero Pans (70). Would 

t it 1 ole Silenus prece led the 
seems more probable that men first imag 
er ture rits 1 nimal form (at least 
e.g. goat or horse, the rious Pans, Sileni, 


thyocentaurs, 


\fterwards for some of these 


ived.a composite P or Silenu 

( t representations show several 
of all, the bronze figurine group of 
figures, referred to bv Herbig hin 
in M. P. Nilsson’s Greek Popular 
rk 1940] 

mewhat marred by the idealist 
iage that crops up here and there. 
ntroductory chapte r. We hear about 
de nverdnderlichen Inneren and 


Pan who lurks behind 


earances He quot S Martin He idegger 


1 


never! receding into the 


nceive his de sign 
various conce] tions of the 


But should 


n the 
centuries 


more than a 
} 


ning 


1 generation 


conceptions of Pan and has 


er if, spriihte unmittelbar aus 
wr Nichts von stadtischer Zivili 
keine Spur ve Wirken der grossen 


ttergottheit ist an seinem Werden 


i] ot all di ] gliche griech 
h diese Got eit getormt aus Not- 
Bedingungen, die ausschliesslich in 
17 He sees I 1 a god of nomad 


igTlé tural ar sett ed iwborigines 
tock. How much nobler is Pan, if 
to be an Indo-Germanic nomad and 
ither than an effete Mediterranean 
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to what extent the Gr Olv1 
inal foundations. In the sec« 
conceived in animal for is We 
et he and thev ma r \ 


(Relision of e Ser 3rd 
122), often had a 
per} ipsa ( t ( ol I 
ps < g 

anima The Semites wert 
but, alas Indo-G 
ma hye a eptiol set et 
whose lands the n ds inva 

madism of Arcadian he 

moving the fi KS 
to summer pasture in the nt 
mav be identified wi the no 
drive great herds ove wid 
t 
T y } ) st 
ing that things are the e if 
same name. 1 Arcad 
adjunct of Greek agriculture. | 
| oduce grail vine\ irds 1 i 
sides and olive CTOVE in the 
land can be uti ised ¢ iS ] 


Haven't We had en Ig 


us several centuri 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIF¢ 


Ganymed: Heidelberger Beitrige zur antiken 


geschichte, edited by / 
F. H. Kerk 


of the collection of the Archae« 


University of Heidelberg. Tl 


haeological studies in the 


ar 
eral editor 
Neutsch, Haft 


(German 


Hermann Wagner assisting in tl 


The objects of the study are in tl 


startling but the arch 


prototypes and 


artists 
‘“Ganymed und der 


sion of the base of a ct 
relief with the figures of Sea te 
cup of nectar to the eagle, a 
arrangement ol 
prototype was not a circular c 


rectangular, or semi-circular. 


forward to justify this conclus 


ment of the Ganymede figure | 


istic work, and a date somew 


Verlag, Heidelberg 


the figures Herl 


ta 
1 
re the Sileni, ¢ 
re 
“wr it} 
i 
e te gs 
firthe 
1 
rj 
ed 
i S,altew 
a I 
( 
eca 
la 
be fi d« 
fiir 


OSEPH FONT! 


IRNIA 


f 


1949, 


ré 

. 
Heinz Lusche 
) ot rap 
lemseives peri 


ludes 
ymMposition, but 
Examples 


ion. The plasti 


Kun 


+} ¢} 
thi 
less thar 
irit it Semitic jinns, who, as Robert 
the 
| 
thev con 
I Phe 
ht 
fig 
New Vi 
The book is 
existentialist lang 
of the Nordic: 
Must Pan too be 
eelis| n= vom Dasein der Gottheit. The author member of the master race 
J, unchanging The book contains a Tafelverzei 
| 
¢ 
tir matt 
ere isanother unpleasant ring in Herbig’sattempt 
ke Pan entire Indo-Germani Indogerma the 
ist sein Wesen innersten Kern det landliche herbig, 
h | icher Hirten v ir sell Wiege det gei- er, and 
tige Fu 
ic is uniform and impressivi pe 
t pottery, de rat 
igh d d Ganymede ho ol 
ibs d an Eros. Frot 
| ( for deity of the Indo-Germanic in- if | 
iders, not of the rat Ol 
of Mediterranea: rought co! 
one can prove hin 
r Oriental! Eee here midway bet TI 


ved trom a 


a Polyphemos 


poetic we 


hemos who is sitting a1 


limp body of one of t] 


1 the pyramidical arrar 


afhnity with Laokoén 


ngth Aphrodite with tl 


destal which supports tl 


small scale 


ire in 


lief suggesting the school 


the early third century 
1d; 
Ili GISCUSSION 1S given Dy\ 


istic or pictorial prot 


the Three Graces, and it is | 


mposition here is based on a scul 


Hafner’s second essa 


nedallion displaying, in 
} 


i 


Odysseus extend 


and lend 


ie dating of the medal 


Monumenti della Pittura Antica 
Sezione Prima, La Pittura Etrusca. Tarquinii, | 


Scoperti in 


Od: sseus theme 


go tie ine I 
ding wit ef I I] I 
con ides The ¢ ) I ” 
ps. The plast : . Chiusi, | 
ement of the figure \ 
Che third lamp sl 
e right hand res 9 s 193 2 
ee | e(, 
iture i 
ot im] ker of Athe 
A.D., | \r 
Hafner on the que : r) 
s conclusio1 
ptural pred \ it 
1S the stud ot a 
the round, a bearded head 28.5 41.5 
lion is, from knowledge of \ f eat 
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100 p.c. and A.D. 100 is suggested for the H ers 1) 
fragment. Herbig’s second contribution i 
und dating of several lekythoi and f 
h he dates, from the style of painting 
f the latter half of the fifth centurv B.« : 
The two contributions bv Bernhard ‘ 
mit det \stragal’ and “‘Eine 
Werkstatt aes Exel "4s the fir t 
tsch demonstrate t a gem-impre ‘ fT) 
elberge collectior ic} chy ‘ 
s plaving d e ot play 
nding Eros and a crouching Eros, | t 
Ganymede and Eros composition. This he co 
th the Ganvmede-Fros ntest described ‘ 
Rhodius the third book of Arc ‘ 
114 ff. Another example of the astragal 1 
the Heidelberg collectior = tl of 1 
ned 1 den in tert we 
iT indicated } the 
1 Neutscl ecrihs ster of fourt 
ntan The ther f the H 
ent with works bv Fx s chow ft eh, ( { 
ter’s hand. but certai ga 
e in the border entatia ‘ 
to conclude that the Heidelberg amy 
fa pupil or colleague of Exekias 
the Heidelberg archaeol ical collect 
ber of Roman lamps. Gern Hafne t 
relief designs of three of thes 1s 
t and scientifically. A lamp relief of a pig, thr [ERY 
‘ ersons, and a huge kettle is ascribed toa va ) 
ning of the pig rather tl to the coo gy of it 
wing 
= well known from other k. 
f the 
rm 
Ol 
etween 
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1936 and 1941 (cf. M. H. Swindler, AJA 42 [1938] 
190 f. and 43 [1939] 553 f.). The recent Catalogue 
(1949) of the Istituto Poligrafico holds out the wel- 
come prospect that the series will be continued. 

The three fascicules under review include three of 
the painted Etruscan tombs found at Tarquinii and 
all of the pre-Hellenistic painted tombs found at 
Chiusi. Those who have visited the curious subter- 
ranean abodes of Tuscany will not easily forget the 
intimate character of their sepulchral chambers and 
the surprising daintiness of their present colors. They 
will recall, too, the faded and ravaged condition of 
many of the paintings which are being defaced by 
infiltrating water and the damaging action of lime 
salts. The need for recording is urgent; the difficulties 
of obtaining good photographs or good copies in the 
dark and narrow spaces are often formidable. It would 
have been instructive to learn of the processes used 
to make the photographs and color reproductions for 
the Monumenti, matters which are only hinted at but 
not described, in Rizzo's prefatory remarks to each 
fascicule. In Chiusi, the paintings were cleaned and 
consolidated before being photographed and some re- 
markable details of preliminary incised sketches were 
obtained. 

The technical aspect of Etruscan painting is ap- 
parently to be treated in a special fascicule. This is a 
matter of considerable interest and as the painter's 
practice may have varied even within the same site, 
it should be investigated for each tomb in cooperation 
with scientific experts. Romanelli claims that the 
pictures of the Tomb of Hunting and Fishing at Tar- 
quinii were painted directly on the cut rock except 
that a thin layer of glue (7), colla, was used to smooth 
the surface. He denies that any limeplaster was ap- 
plied. Bianchi Bandinelli remarks about the Chiusine 
tombs that a coat of ‘‘common plastic clay dissolved 
in water and mixed with a little red and yellow color’”’ 
was spread over the walls before the preliminary 
incised drawing was made. These are observations 
arrived at without the aid of scientific equipment. 
A. Branzani, StEtr 7 (1933) 335 ff., had suggested that 
a preparatory layer was always used in pre-Hellenistic 
paintings; it was made of broken rock and lime in 
Tarquinil, of poczolana, or sand and lime, in Vulci and 
Veii. He pointed out that the paintings were not true 
suggested that colors were mixed with 
animal glues (described by Dioscurides) as binders. 
He also maintained that some of the reds came from 
the mercury mines of Amiata and some of the greens 
and blues from the copper and silver mines of Tuscany. 
As Branzani did not quote any analyses or tests, it is 


ity of his opinions. In an 


difficult to judge the \ 
article, which is distinguished by careful presentation 


ot technical evidence P, Duell and R 7. Gettens 


arrived at the conclusion that at least in two famous 


tombs of Tarquinii (Tombs of the Triclinium and 
the Funerary Couch) the wall was first given a t 
coat of caustic lime-plaster; the drawings were fi: 
outlined in some erasable material (chalk ?), t 
incised; a second thin coat of fine whitewas! 
applied over the incised drawing, and it was or 
relatively transparent priming layer than the 
picture was made. Such paintings were not 
frescoes, but were done in a water or tempera medi 
(P. Duell and R. J. Gettens, Fogg Museum Tech 
Studies 9 [1940] 93 ff.). 

For the Etruscan palette, the authors report 
presence of Egyptian blue, iron oxide reds and yell 
black (probably made of soot) and green mixed 
Egyptian blue and malachite. The colors appea: 
be the same as those used in archaic Greece 
G. M. A. Richter, AJA 48 [1944] 322). 

Of the tombs discussed in the Monumenti, the Tor 
of the Lionesses is best known for its frenzied dance 
Ducati rightly observes that they are Ionic in 
spiration, but it would seem that their models bi 
longed to the general stylistic ambient of the nort 
and east frieze of the Siphnians and should be dat 
with F. Messerschmidt (Beitrdge sur Chronologte 
etruskischen Wangdemiilde {1926} 35 f.) 520-510 rat 
than 540-530 B.c. 

An interesting problem is posed by the finest figu 


of the entire tomb, a diminutive flute player stan: 
at the feet of a reclining banqueter. The kouros-| 
boy is drawn in outline and differs in size and sti 
from the flat-colored, fleshly dancers and diners. H 
looks like early red-figure drawing; he looks and 
like Ganymede on the famous cup by Oltos (Beazk 


ARV 38, no. 50). The cup was found in an Etrusi 


chamber tomb in Tarquinii (W. Helbig, BdJ 1875 


171), a reminder that the painters of Tarquinii 
ample opportunities to study red-figure at its 
One wonders if this boy was not drawn by a differs 
hand. 

Another remarkable feature of the Tomb of 
Lionesses are the painted columns, four in the corn 
two in the centers of the long walls of the char 
Here the question arises whether the tomb pai 
correctly portrayed an interesting columnar intet 
or projected into the interior features (such as engag 
columns and painted pediments) which were act 
seen on the outside of Etruscan buildings. 

Ihe sea looms large in the extraordinary pi 
of the second chamber of the Tomb of Hunting 
Fishing, where small people are fowling and fis! 
from rocks and boats. In the first chamber, huntet 
large and small, on horseback and on foot, file throug 
a luxuriating jungle in the pediments, while or 
four walls little dancers cavort under thin, tall 
These are the only archaic wall paintings extant 


which human beings are small and landscape eleme 


— 
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Consequently, they have played an import in Italia O 


rt in the discussion of Greek and Etruscan attitude 1 B Band ) 
rd nature. Romanelli suggests that direct obs 60 

tion of the sea and the swamps around Tarquinii I ft 1 

vided the decisive inspiration; the Greeks could 

ffer the individual elements of composition, not 

stinctive panoramic view of sea and sky wl 

the greatness of nature. As no comparable Gre 


tures have survived, his view is certainly ten 


t necessarily convincing. Greek vase painting ‘y rfa 
such as the fisher boy by the Ambrosios P 


Boston, 01.8024, Hartwig. Meisterschalen, 54 ff 

with learned discourse on fishing and sea life) or the I 
Pirates’’ by the Beldam Painter (E. Haspels, AB! Of 

171 ff., 267, pl. 50, 1. Athens 487) who make | | indef t t P 


nto the sea, are sections of large Greek pair 


it down to decorative size. On the vases, the Sk I t t | I 

as not needed; large Greek wall paintings | I 
fecth' well have displayed small figures at a stvyliz 
sea with a large empty expanse of space ove 1 ( 1. ALI FMANN 
The Etruscan painter managed to suggest something H 


the familiar landscape and pastimes of the M ; , 
Fourth Report on the Excavations of the Roman Fort 


at Richborough, Kent, P 


remme, to this day much frequented by hunters 


he created something very Etruscan; but this 


} 1 ) ») () rd | 
me about through changes of details, not throug! 
revolutionary departure in composition 
Romanelli dates the pictures about 500 B.c. Ducat I 
tEtr 13 (1939) 209, has rightly argued a higher date t t R Kent tut ried 


rhe toppling dancers of the first chamber depet 

the same general tradition as the dancers of the Fikel 
ira vases (R. M. Cook, BSA 39 [1933-34] 66 ff., 90 I tere ‘ t As t ( ) 
pla. 5 f., 9 ff.); the same taste for small lively figure 


nempty background was reflected on Little Mastet 


cups of Attica. This is an earlier stvle (530?) than that \ft 
of the bulky figures of the Tomb of the Lioness« { 


Ionic models continued to be used by the painters of mented ¢ { é I re evi 
Tarquinii until 500: but the new grand manner of A f | | \ 


drawing, which we know best from late archaic red f ( \ 


hgure s ems to have caught on rapidly. In view of the 

Etruscan enthusiasm for fine red-figured vases, it reve t led tect from 

seem ikely that their painters lagged behind Gree 1 

by more than a decade t 1 t f time of 
The tomb decorators of Tarquinii have beet f Brit 3. A rm 

tho ght by some to have been Greeks It is, indeed id 1 { t l ) yA 

becoming increasingly clear that in technical pro t road f trat 

cedures and draftmanship these painters followed ft t Wat Street W un 

Greek workshop practice. The painted wooden tablets lirect licat t iportant 


discovered near Sicyon which are now in the Nationa road f ( 

Museum in Athens show many remarkable similaritic \\ 

with Etruscan tomb paintings. Yet one hesitates to poss ( t WIN 

call the Tarquinian pictures Greek; quite apart from = di 

Etruscan subject matter and costumes, they art 

bued with an earthy vigor and a tang of folk art which ¢ i { woe f 

are de hnitely local. olored t elt t lecayed 
here is more folk art and less Greek sophistication wood the most painstaking 1 tigation has 


of line in Chiusi; less of a Greek gymnasium an 
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was used as a military depot until the building of the 
great foundation ca. A.p. 85 at which time it was ré 
placed by depots at London and more northerly ports. 
The great foundation measures 126 ft. by 81 ft. 
and is 30 ft 


deep. Ramps, the mixing-floor for the 


mortar, and the remains of huts—probably for the 
workmen have all been investigated. The super 
structure was encased in marble and a few letters of 
the inscription were found, but no reconstruction of 
the monument can be made. The size and depth of the 
foundation suggest unusual height and weight for the 
superstructure. The probability is that it was erected 
to commemorate the conquest of Britain and this was 
certainly an appropriate place for such a monument 

Additional data show that an earth fort with thre 
ditches was built during the third centurv and doubt 
less served as a defense against marauders from the 
sea. In the reign of Carausius (A.p. 287-293) the 
ditches were levelled preparatory to building the stone 
fort which was used until Saxon times. Evidence con 
firms the fact that the site was important in the lat 
fourth and early fift centuries, a period of which 


little is know: 


he following s« complete the details of the 


W. P. D. Stel g. The cataloguing of 15,000 coins 


including I I ¢ rieties, shows the importance 
of the s é est Imperial Roman coin 
cit ig ed 

The « s f ind we presented. Nu- 
me f ES € ce the interest and value 
I the [ t Phe thors are accurate in detail and 
| pe A Che excellent pre 
sentati of nd devoted work in this 
further re R g lds an important 
chapter to our growing picture of ancient Britain. 
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Unione Accademica Nazionale 
Academiae Italicae Consociatae Ediderunt: Volu- 
men XII]—Fasti et Elogia, Fasciculus I—Fasti 

Atilius De 

grasst. Issued in 2 parts: pp. XXXI, 572; Tabula 

et Indices, Tab. I-CIV, pp. [579|-678. La Libreria 


dello Stato, Roma, 1947. 12,000 lir 


The need for a new edition of the consular fasti, 
triumphal lists, and elogia—inscriptions of the utmost 
Roman 
had long been felt Although the ~ ond edi 
tion ol volume | part 1 ol CIL where the were 
last edited as a group, is a monument to the scholar- 
ship of its editors, it lacks drawings and | hotographs; 


| as additional 


fragments of known inscriptions have been found since 


its publication in 1893 (some of these, to be s 
be found in later volumes of CJL). Thir 
bimillennium of Augustus’ birth a fitting oc 
the appearance of a new edition, the Uni 
demica Nazionale of Italy in October 1934 det 
upon it as volume XIII of the Jnscripli 
and asked Attilio De grassi to be the editor 
III, the Elogia, was published in 1937, « 
Degrassi had already prepared Fascicle I, 

t the publication 
layed until 1947. Fascicle II, the Kalendar 


ready and, it is hoped, 


under review, by 1936, b 


will soon be publis 


delay in publication of Fascicle I is not to be r 


1 


too much, since it allow 


mwwed the inclusion of fr 
discovered as late as 1941 and of a decision re 


the provenience of the Capitoline | iStl re 
later (see below) 

The Fasti are grouped so that the thre 
lists (the Capitoline the Fasti Feriarum it 
from Monte Cavo, and the Fasti Antiates M 
come first, then the municipal lists, then 
collegia and private persons, and finally the tw 
triumphatores which are exta 
Capitoline list. Where the Fasti edited in tl 
contain calendars, the text for the calendar 
that of the Arval Brethret 
the consular lists, but commer tary 1s Save 
fascicle (JJ XIII 2) which is still to appear. 1 


by-year commentary or 


is edited toget 


the triumphal lists 
at the end of part 1. Although we believ 


Degrassi’s reasons for choosit 


prefer to have the text of the Fasti Consulares ( 


tolini and that of the Fasti Triumphales ¢ 
each followed in turn by tts ¢ ymmentary, wit! 
mental commentary where necessary followi 
of the other two triu: hal lists, just as con 
(with admirable cross-refer 
rate consular list. The disadvantage of breaki 
text of the two Capitoline lists would be « 
believe, by greater convenience in using the 
The drawings are principally the work 
Guglielmo Gatti, Inspector of Antiquities for 
of Rome. They show admirably (and often mot 
than photographs) the margins of the st 
erasures, breaks, and other flaws, as well as the ge 


character of the writing. They are supplem« 
the plates, with drawings illustrating the arrat 
of the fragments in a total 
photographs of all the extant stones. 


Additions to CJL cont 


four fragments of the Fasti Consulares Capitolini 


uined in the work 


of them quite long), three of the Fasti Trium 
Capitolini, 22 of the Fasti Ostienses (of whic! 
new and previously unpublished); besides these 
are (1) the Fasti Antiates Maiores, (2) a small s 
Fasti 


fragment of the Praenestini, (3) the 
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composition, and exc 


eT 


105 


- 

4 
report: sn t \ileen M. Henderson, pottery 
by T. D. Pr nd G. C. F. Hayter and coins by 
{) 
CHARLOTTE 

WELLESLEY COLLEG! 
4 
Re 
T 
Lt 
th eX 
ind, more important, new stones as wel EEE ond , 

Fast 
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nenses, a stone in the museum of the \met 
\cademv in Rome inadequatel published before Dé 
assi’s work on it, (4) the two large important 
ents of the Fasti magistrorum vici found in 1928 
| connected so brilliantly bv Degrassi (/ ni? 
63 11935] 173-178) with a third fragment 

ant but known to us in CIL P, p 68, no. X, (5 
t vo small fragments called Fasti Caelimontani, (6) t 


small fragment of Fasti Fusculani, (7) one of the 


fragments of the Fasti sodalium \ucustalium ¢ 

ium, (8) the Fasti Palatini ent ed | 
12. note 1, but edited neither there nor i IL VI 
nd finally (9 the quite considerab! econd 
ent (triumphs of 175-158 s.c.) of the | 


dditions to the Capitcline lists. The Fasti Ant 


Maiores, painted 


on plaster in bl 
irticularly important as being the earliest of 


Fasti we have (Degrassi suggests, on what seen 


Fasti magistrorum vici now give the complet 
idles suffecti for the vears 43 B.c. to A.p. 3. 7 

Fasti Triumphaies Urbisalvienses show that « 

d municipia in Italy posted lists of t1 

ell as of consular magistrate s. They have 
pe rsonal interest to the re it wers sin e LD 

ut of his argument (p. 340) for dating these fa 
ifter the Capitoline lists (in opposition to Althe 
date, shortly after 90 B.« on the material 
ble. In so doing, he disagrees with our conclus 
published in 1936 (A. E. Gordon, “‘Epigraphica I] 
On Marble Asa Criterion for Dating Republican | 
Inscriptions,” CrCA 5. pp. 159-168), that 


from possible use of Luna marble locally 
sional use of some kind of marble for in 
was established fairly well over Italv by about 90-8 


B.C., for by this time we find inscriptions from A 


country of the Hernici), Lanuvium, Tare 


Capua, Interamna (in Umbria), and Pompeu; f1 
Rome itself the earliest datable evidence is of ab 
64 B.c....’’; the evidence of Lanuvium IL 772 


we should now date probably in the 40's (as refert 


one by one as not being on marble) deals 
examples, we feel that his ‘“‘haud recte videtur a 
censuisse Gordon”’ is wisely cautious and leaves t 


Way still open to the thorough treatment of the sub 


f the importance of the new finds trom Ost rr ot 


easoning, 67-55 B.« and as covering at Ie 15 
vears (126-113 and 104-103 B.c.) where ther 
na in the Capitoline list filled by no others. 1 


\\ 
, 
1) 
r) ( 
RR 
1) 
I 
1) 
1 10 
1) t 
) 4 ~ 
} 
( 
Ant 1) 
51.19.3 P 19, 4 (cf. Ant. 86.5). S 
to the father of the consul of 23 B.c.), but that fr 0 
Nemi (CIL I? 743, ca. 73 B.c.) still : i t 
Degrassi merely says that, so far as ws 
only Latin inscriptions in Greek marble, in It 14-43 1 37-3 
earlier than the age of Caesar are found in Campania ) 
Since Degrassi neither here nor in BullComm 1939 44-47 
171 f. (where he rejects Altheim’s pre Caesar « H t 
1 Dio 51.19 
\ ) 5 ) 
i the 
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by Professors Lily Ross Taylor and Leicester B. 
Holland during the war years (see Miss Taylor, CP 
41 {1946] 1-11, cf. 45 [1950] 84-95; Mr. Holland, 
AJA 50 [1946] 52-59), though they did not have the 
same opportunity to verify their conclusions. Miss 
Taylor in her earlier article made no attempt to 
identify the arch but from internal evidence argued 
for a composition date of 21-17 B.c., suggesting that 
the erasure of the Antony names was the result of 
Antony’s son Iullus’s conspiracy against Augustus. 
Degrassi very briefly in his Additamenta (571) and in 
Doxa 2 (1949) 51, 


graphical grounds mentioned above and because the 


rejects this date on the palaeo- 


erasure of the Antony names is confined to the consular 
list, while they stand untouched in the triumphal list, 
for which the date 19-12 B.c. has long been accepted. 
Miss Taylor, in CP 45, 1950, answers Degrassi, pro- 
poses identification of the Forum arch as that voted 
to Augustus after the recovery of the standards from 
the Parthians in 20 B.c. (Dio 54.8.3) and assigns the 
inscription toa date within Augustus’ sixth tribunician 
power, which she dates June 26, 18—June 25, 17 B.c. 
She is preparing a third article with further evidence 
and arguments. (See now CP 46 [1951] 73-80.) 

To the present writers Miss Taylor’s work shows 
beyond a doubt that the Fasti were official documents 
composed and put up with Augustus’ active approval 
and guiding hand, and since Augustus was not in 
Rome and only briefly at Brundisium between Actium 
and his triumphant return to Rome in 29, the time 
schedule alone would rule out a date for the Fasti so 
early as 30 B.c. This review is not the place to quote 
identification of the 
ointed out that 


and evaluate the evidence for the 
arch in the Forum, but it must be 1 

the conclusion just stated, while it does not rule out 
the identification of the Forum arch with an arch 
celebrating the victory at Actium (since it is perfectly 
conceivable that the latter was not put up, or at 
least not completed, until after Augustus’ return to 
invalidate Degrassi’s most com- 


reason for such identification and, in the 


f incontrovertible evidence to the contrary, 
moves us to concur in Miss Tavylor’s view that the 


1 1 
i 


Forum ar } is the one voted to celebrate the return 


gnia from the Parthians 
Belief in the later date for the Fasti requires that 


Miss Taylor’ 


names in the Fasti Consulares be accepted, that the 


s explanation of the erasure of the Anton. 


difficulty regarding the failure to remove them from 
I hat Degrassi’s 


argument Irom the palaeograpnical evidence be met 


CP articles on these points, but we should like to add 
(1) if the partisans of Tiberius were responsible for 
obliterating the Antony names from the Fasti Con- 


sulares cont ru to A nd ichec 
llare contrary to Augu pou nd W it 1 
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possible that they were disco ered be fore their 


was completed and so interrupted: the Antony 
on the Fasti Triumphales stand on the last of 
4 pilasters (this is not offered as a better explan 


than Miss Taylor’s in CP 1950, 94, but simy 


a reasonable alternative since, as Degrassi st 
(22 f.), more hands than one were oc« 
the main body of the inscription before any of 
crucial dates, the undeniable change of hands bef 
and after 30 B.c. is no argument against the 
date of composition, but simply shows that Deg: 
dating is not contradicted by the palaeogt 
evidence; for we do not know precisely wher 
change in hands took place. 

If one does not agree with Degrassi on the « 
of the Capitoline Fasti, the dating of the Fasti ( 


tiani (273 f.) mi be questioned also. Here 


erasure of the name of Mark Antony and pal 


J 


graphical data are the dé 
of partisans of Tiberius at the time of the cons; 
of Iullus was responsible for the obliteration of 
Antony names from the Capitoline Fasti, ther: 
reason to suppose that the collegium which ke pt 
Fasti Colotiani was without similar supporter 
Tiberius. Of the palaeographical facts there can 
question: the whole fragment, which contait 
consuls of 45-40 and 23-12 B.c., was written by 
same hand, but the years 23-17 sho 
puncts (the different position of SVF in the ye 


might also be pointed out), w 
and after are conscientiously punctuated in 

dox manner. From this, Degrassi, following Mom 
concluded that the letteri Y Was done at aditlere 
times. Like Miss Taylor (CP 1950, 94) we feel 


absence of interpuncts a small point in comy 


with the uniform character of the writing (the SV! | 
could easily be the result of an error—correctiot 
omission), and we do not feel that the deduct 

made by Mommsen and Degrassi is justified. \W 


know no parallels and believe that the Fasti Col 


should be dated after 12 B. 
Degrassi’s palaeographical observations throug 


seem very sound. In only one place are we it 
to disagree with him: the two lines in the Fastin 
strorum vici, where he assigns the 1 B.c. consuls 
suffecti to the same hand that carved a.p. 1-3 (287 
and feels (in a letter replying to the reviewers 
they could not have been cut by the hand that did 
suffecti of 2 B.c., as we are inclined to think. But 
have studied only a squeeze and photographs 
he has studied these and the stone. Alth« ug 
fully convinced, we admit he may be rig! 

Barring the Fasti Capitolini and Colotiani, in « 
one other place should we question a deduction f1 
palaeographical evidence. That is in the Fasti C 


montani, where Degrassi says (293) that the fact 
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vi‘ 

| be 

Re 

ra 

The reader is referred to three of Miss Taylor's th 

1s 

of 


he two fragments 
,4.D. 3-6) were done by different hands would suggest le period { ivy Be ’ 


e conclusion that the cutting of the Fasti was begu S B of the ind t of 


etween 23 B.c. and A.p. 3. All that the palaeog | 
il evidence reall. permits us to conclude is that the ‘ 


Caelimontani were begun before A.D. 3, sir f 


k of other fragments gives no idea of th« 
ered by the I asti or of the cl iracter ol t 
f anything before 25 B.c. The situation with respect the ’ { ) 


» the Fasti Ostienses is a parallel, and ther Degr 
ikes the single deduction (174) that they wer: 
sed before A.D. 2. His reason for assigning thx 1 rp ¢s , 
period after 49-44 B.c. (dates covered by the first t f | 9 
fragment) is a different one. 101 | \ X\ \ 
[wo other sections of Deer issi’s work are espe l \ 195] { \ | 
seful. Volume 1 includes (346-533) a table of thi , , ~ 
msuls, decemviri legibus scribendis, military tri 
nes, dictators, magistri equitum, censors 


virs, arranged by year, from 509 B.c. to a.p. 13 


In separate columns are listed the information fron that De 
the fasti stones, the 3 major late consular list ich rs A 14—?9 


we have in manuscript form, the authors Diodorus t 
Dion. Hal., Livy, Dio Cassius, Cassiodorus, et ind 


nally other testimony (incidental literary references 


s, other inscriptions). Because of its additi 


literary and epigraphical evidence, Degrassi’ rk D ’ lice th 4 

entirely supplants the simi ¢ \ 

Mommsen (CI/L I?, 1, pp. 98-167). te eI Ipful 
Che other section of special value is the indices ne 


rst half (A) covers all the material in the Capitoline \\ ( i¢ 


Fasti (both consular and triumphal lists) and all thi ( p. 291 
material which pertains to a proper completion of est the t ( 


Fasti; therefore it has the full names of all the consuls the +] 10) le t 304 line 1 


nd other officials already named, so far as the ire . 4 19 533, A 13 1) read 

known from any source for the years 509 B.c. to ] =i ( ting of the ttle of 
| 4.D. 13. These may be found either in a single alpha \ \ 19 

betical list of nomina (also one of cognomina) or i { Sept er. As for t f ». 13 (532 f 

separate lists for each type of oft ial (including thx i 1 t t t tl 1 r 

suffecti consuls) both by name and bv vear. There ar ted tisfact ind 


) lists by name of those consuls who died during offic R 1 the ( 13 


those who abdicated, those who were elected [ t eal LJP | 
! those convicted during office those without coll igues \RTHI I 1 Jo ES. GO ) 
those who were elected but failed to enter office, thos« I} ( ry OF CALI} IA, DERKELEY 


omitted from other lists, and those whose names ar 


sche Kunst, by 160, figs. 17 
in erasure in other lists. The same kinds of lists Romische Kunst, 


been made where there are data for the other officials = , folgel 
> . . \' 1949 

Reasons for dictatorships, census lists, triumphs 

ranged according to offices and by year, kinds of I first edit ft lin 1925 


triumph, multiple triumphs, triumphs of extraordinar ( the seri et. I 


duration, regions or peoples triumphed over, dates the 1 editior f 


(month and day) of triumphs, names omitted fro1 ig tted for lack of spa ive been added to 
the Capitoline Fasti, notable events mentioned in the the text ell as twent lates, three of them 
consular and triumphal lists, differences within the colored, and a few more figure e bibliographical 


lists, and finally stonecutters’ errors are the subjects ippend is been d ed and brought up to dat 


of other indices. The indices are amazingly handy and alt there are some sur 


complete and, used with the table mentioned above 
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countries. A couple of unfortunate errors have crept 
into the chronological table, although the inclusion 
of Nerva, Trajan, and Hadrian in the Flavian dynasty 
was already present in the first edition 

The title ol the book is misleading Except for a 
few brief references the author confines himself to 
the period of the Empire. The major virtue of the book 


lies in the author’s interpretation of Roman art as 


one phase in a long development. He sees that of the 
Empire as the link between Hellenistic and mediaeval 
art. Unfortunately, in emphasizing this thesis, he tends 
to ignore the native elements which entered into 
Rome's adaptation of Greek and Oriental forms. A 
less obvious but more disturbing defect in the book 
is the author's failure to make one aware of the reality 
of his subject. He does not attempt to recreate the 
ancient world as a living organism and thus leaves 
one with the impression that art forms exist per se, 
divorced from the human beings who created, adapted 
and transmitted them, and unrelated to the other 
phenomena of the cultures in which they develop. 
This may, however, be due to the limitations which 
appear to have been imposed on the size of the book. 
In one hundred and forty-four pages one cannot say 
everything and there are certain ver\ penetrating 
observations which suggest that, given more space, 
the author might have been able to put his material 
in a more vivid setting 

T he subjects covered are ar hitecture, the 
arts, of which only a few examples are given, and, in 
the field of sculpture, historical reliefs and portraits. 
a brief general discussion is followed by 


descriptions of particular examples ilustrated in the 


plates or figures. In many cases the choice of illus 


trative material is puzzling. The only example of 


villa architecture is taken from a Pompeian wall 
painting. The temple precinct, which the author re- 
lates to the imperial Fora, is exemplified by the temple 
ol Juy iter at Baalbek. The Pantheon is the only one 
of the temples in Rome itself which is discussed. The 


somewhat superhe ial treatment of the Basilica ts illus- 


trated by the ‘Basilica’ at Tric r, the Basilica of 
Maxentius and the underground Basilica at Porta 
Maggiore. Wall painting is discussed briefly in the 
ction on architectural decoration and at more length 
in the section on Bildende Kunst. In the foreword, the 
author explains that the whole subject of mosaics 


The treat- 


has been omitted because of lack of space 


ment of the portraits is the most successful part of 
the book, and has many imaginative and stimulating 


comments on the individual works. On the other hand, 
it is exactly here that one most feels the lack of anv 
interest in technical problems which characterizes 


the book as a whole. 


It is, for the classicist, an encouraging sign that a 


minor 


Weimar at this time. It may well serve as an inter 
ing introduction to the su ject for the laymal 
Germany, for whom it was apparently intended 
the serious student it is at once too limited in s 


and too general in its references. 


AGNES Krrsopp MICHELS 


BrYN Mawr COLLEGE 


Vesta, by A. Brelich. Albae Vigiliae, Neue | 
VII. Pp. 120, Zurich, 1949. Sw. fr. 9.50 


In another monograph of the same series 
geheime Schutzgottheit von Rom, 1949, reviewed in A 
54 [1950] 447) Dr. Brelich has expounded his 


that the divine power mystically identified wit 


origin of the city, its prosperity, and its eternal 

vival, is embodied in several Roman deities, eac] 
which represents some or all aspects of the Staat 

“Vesta” i 

He deserves applause for rejer ting the commor 


It was derived from private wor 


of the household hearth (or even the king’s he 


and for recognizing that Vesta was from the begi: 


Is a spec ial study of one 


that the state cu 


a community concern (14-19). He is almost cert 
correct in maintaining that the public worshiy 
the goddess, long an essential feature of Italian vil 
life (26 f.), 


settlements fused into a community with an orga! 


was established as soon as the R 


religion. The sec tion on the “el ments” 48-57 
tains the sound observation that fire and water ay 
in their full religious significance not only in the 1 
riage ceremony, but i! the formula of bat isl 
Most of the discussion, however, is marred by ¢ 


licy f 
disregard Or the en 


logical confusion, and 


of these deit 


ment in which the cult developed. Though the aut 


mentions early in the book (19) that the concept 


of Vesta was “‘nicht frei von spiteren Veriinderung 


he thereafter takes no account of that fact, 


cusses the complex figure as she appears in late liter 


sources without attempting to distinguish which tr 
on Vesta’s donkey-driven 


fails to note that in primitive 


are original. A chapter 


double-stone revolving mills (here given a sym 
importance, 93), and that even in historical tit 
the Vestal Virgins ground their spelt by hand 
Servius Auctus ad Aen. 1.179 and Ec. 8.82 

reader’s uneasiness about relative chronolo 
an otherwise excellent discussion of paral 


the eastern Mediterranean mother goddess (5 


and the mystic complex of mother and maid. It 


hardly possible that the ideas undeflying this 
could have penetrated to Rome before Etruscan 
filtration into the city, and to judge from the Ror 
reaction to Fortuna at Praeneste, they would 


even then be understood and assimilated | 


population. References to Euing’s ‘‘Saga von 17 


quil” indicate that Dr. Brelich is well aware of 


19 
— 
? 

— 
Er 

i 
A 
1 te. 


Etruscan color of the Vestals’ mythology, but he ind t literat le A 


reats the notion of the Vestal birth of Romulus t t { rv dialogue t t ete 


sa re nterpretation of the cult in the light of fa t lid : tween Orig ind 


yrted ideas, but as an integral part of an “abgerun efore the faithful. Th: 4 Heraclid 
jete und organische géttliche Gestalt”’ (19), which |} 11 ed | brother troubled” is the 


laims repeatedly was fully formed in the days of the rd, for thet no indicati sity such a 


so-called Calendar of Numa. By this dangerous doi fested later towards P f Samosata and 

ment ¢ apparently designates a stage of Roma the ting infor il and rt | il (Scherer 
ligion not only pre-Capitoline, but pre-Etruscar 57). As on other occasions, Oris called in t 
hen the public worship of Vesta was officially estab 1 and did s th great it 1 delicas i 
shed (21, 61 ff., 105. Cf. Due gehe wme Schut tthetl t ess firmr ¢ Hera ies to the poi 


52). He explains the circular plan of Vesta’s shrine 1 ng all t re { | lialectical skill to 
nd the fact that it was never an inaugurated tempblum ecure full 1 informed t 1 t a merel 
ground that Vesta represented the full circle ternal yn. Ha gained tl 1 
f the undivided heaven at the seasons when orienta met diff ty raised Ma threw t 


s meaningless, the seasons of the solstices eeting n to quest i them in t 


16 {.). He has an equally intricate and ingenious same manner, making a veal that his 
explanation of the connection of Janus with Vesta words be heard in the right rit (148 tf). The Britis} 


igh the solar cycle (47). There is, however, 1 Acad led Origet ne t yects for 


eed of cosmic symbolism to explain the shape of il Master Mind Lect re set 


Vestas temple. Her sacred fire and the necessit ol I 1 ict oO t ti e a delicat 


eltering it from wind and rain long antedated that leferential humilit 1 a desire to p ide and 
t when a system of public cultsand priesthoods beat, to find ¢ 1 and not to impos 
as established for the uni city,—perhaps also 1 fo 1 A ou read et lea of | 


tedated the science of the augurs. The barefoot is that Oris ‘ ted d yn and 
Palatine shepherd, since Vesta, alone of all his god Por egretf t leader 
needed a house, provided her with the sort of house S troduction does f tice to Origen at 


he knew. The plan persisted, though reeds and t t t t t tor ( iy () t pas ef 


gave way in time to marble and gilded bronze ( tet t faut A’ 4 ‘ i 
smic symbolism belongs with the marble and bron: ert flottant worte 
It would be a useful excercise for theorists to express le intell 
Latin the ideas they attribute to the simple peasants le rig eust | lant Orig 

f Numa’s Rome. The descendants of those fe inding est t ( et el t r ratio 

fathers had still, in Cicero’s time, deve loped no ade- ment I | | tet t tet p 
ite ocabulary for dealing with abstract met ( il 
ysical conceptions. Men can not think excey Lissance 


LovuIsE ADAMS HOLLAND rt les et | a. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Entretien d’Origéne avec Héraclide et les évéques 
ses collégues sur le Pére, le Fils, et l’4me : — 

by Jean Scherer. Publications de la Société Fouad meg 
I de papyrologie. Textes et Documents, IX 
ix + 200; pls. 4. Imprimerie de l'Institut f: 
d’archéologie orientale, Cairo, 1949 a 
J. Scherer here presents in ideal fashion one of a t er! . 

group of theological papyri found at Toura in 1941 t O i from Orig 


It is a codex of about the end of the sixtl centur t I | t 


written in halfuncial with elaborate punctuation and rected it 


narginal and interlinear additions in cursive by the lid { t ring t 
origil al copyist and two other scribes. Som¢ letters eq { te it d 
ind occasional words near the end are lost but the t ha f i 
text is substantially intact. record. (1 


Here is something unique not only among Orig 


writings but, I think, in early Christian literatur: If 
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} 


} 


in which the papyrus presents it. The original scribe 


and at least two other persons added more than 240 
corrections. Some of these are certainly due to check- 
ing with the original from which our text was copied 
or with other copie s. One is of spec ial interest since, 
if ] am not mistaken, it adds a word to the lexicon. 
On p. 148.8 the papyrus reads Baifovow and the 
corrector gives BavBifovow; again on p. 150.17 
BaitCovra is corrected to BauBitovra. Scherer (17) 
speaks of these two changes, which he ascribes to the 
copyist rather than to a reviser, as made ‘‘avec une 
obstination déconcertante.’’ But they must be what 
was given by the original from which our text Was 
drawn. If the i} peared as the sole reading, the, 
might be thought to be errors, though even so their 
occurrence more than a column from one another 
would be curious. As it is, they have authoritv and 
Professor J. Whatmough assures me that there is 
nothing against such an onomatopoeic coinage (which 
could well be unconscious); BaBifw, BaBitw, and 
Bavitw are known as modern Greek forms. We are 


dealing here with the spoken rather than the written 


I am not sure that in p. 120.11 


apo Tov €\On should not be retained; cf. L. Rader- 


her, Neut. Grammattk, ed. 2, p. 202, n. 2 


word (which is why 
mac 

Other corrections are due to the checking of Ori- 
gen’s quotations from memory and adaptations of 
Biblical texts. Many more are emendations, not a 
few being happy ones that recovered the original by 
a slight change but quite a number being heavy handed 
attempts to restore sense or neatness such as we as- 
sociate with scholars of the fourteenth centurv.! To 
say nothing of alternative versions left by authors, 
papvri of Pindar, Thucydides, and Plato show mar- 
ginal variants in abundance, and below the level of 
fine literature we find them in an Epicurean papyrus; 
the earls Pe trie papyrus ot the Phaedo shows an in- 
sertion of évexa by someone to help out a genitive 


} 


absolute? and the art of emendation was applied to 


the text of Hippocrates, which had suffered from use 
to other authors.* Our changes are linguistic and 
theole gical there 1s nothing in them parallel to the 


proceedings of the Theodotians in relation to the New 


to suggest that many 
and yet the variants 


of Stobaeus in his quotations from the Corpus Her- 


meticum include comparable readings,® and we must 
reckon with the possibility of them in various authors, 
part ilar] tnose hose subject matter excited par- 
ticular attentio 


There is a special interest in seeing so much atten- 
tor paid to the text of Origen alter the centuries ol 
bitter controvers' he could be condemned, but he 
could not be forgotten. Other matters might be dis- 


cussed,’ but I would rather emphasize Scherer’s 


achievement. Papyrologists are of necessity versatile 
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men, handling what i 
soil of Egypt. Even so, Scherer deserves 
praise for the Way in wl h he hast d t 
minous writings of Origen and—has managed 


un peu sa vie’’. Technically here is all that wi 


ask—a full, clear and brilliant introduction, 
transcript, a text with translation facing and 
below, indexes, four good plates (for which the O 
Press deserves full credit There is also tl 


of understanding. Let me say in « 


ition to O. Guéraud expresses vrati ice 
many of us share, and that the acknowledge 
Paul Jouguet’s help is a ed tribute 


who, like Wilcken, did as a great scholar and 
gentleman maintain the international comit f 


re ogists. 


On earlier Byzantine emendations ver 
P. Maas, BZ 35 (1935) 299 ff. and 36 (1936) 27 


7H. Diels, Sitz.-Ber. Berlin 1916, p. 88 


Hall, op. cit. 29 


‘On emendation here cf. W. G. Ru rford, A 
in the History of Annotation lristoph. Il 7. 
65-66. On the corruption of H.'s ext. ci. 
RE Suppl. 6, col. 1313 


#. Z. 5.28: ct. H. S 


Chr., Erg.-B. 1 [1939 52 R. Walze 
nd Christians 75 
6 Cf re-Nock, / ] I 
For wild conjectures earlier cf. Hall, op 36 
7 Thus I doubt his inference (p. 4 
duaXexrou in the subscription that there w pe psa 


collection of “entretiens ; the plural « 


different parts of the discussion; so a treatise « 
called i pi r eu The lac e pl osed » 12 
146.7 seem to me not need On r ‘ ( 
n. 2) of prayer, Eucha ( I \ 

directly to Jesus cf. E. C. Ratcliff, J 7) 30 (1928) 
Eus. H. E. 7.30.10; J. Kroll, Die christliche Hym» 
32-33, 46; A. Baumstark, V ttlichen Vi 
Liturgie, 38, 90-91; J. A. Jungmann, D 

m liture che n Gehe t I ] } 7 
G. Byjér« Fluch des Christe 6, 87. On p. 170 
keep Tov évtros Gavaro the r On p 
might be worth adding that simil is | 
considered somewhat earl | le in, D 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY ARTHUR DarBy No 


Charakterképfe der Weltgeschichte: Miinzbild 
aus zwei Jahrtausenden, by Aurt Lange. Pp. 4 
pls. 88. Piper, Munich, 1949. DM 13.50 
A number of these photographs have been publis! 

by the author in Herrscherképfe des Alltertun 

Miinzbild threr Zeit (Berlin and Zurich 1938 

Miinzkunst des Mittelalters (Leipzig 1942). The 


is not available for comparison. A check wit! 
former gives this count within the span of time cor 
mon to both books: plates in Herrscherképfe, sixt 
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T\ 

The 

Testament.’ I should not wish 

ancient texts were so handled; ee pri 

| 


tes In Charaktlerkopfte 


} 


Hellenistic and Roman styles of 


e more interesting specime! 


ly 


lose strongly cCilassicizit 


roto-Renaissanc e. 


+ 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Safaitic Inscriptions, by Ennc 


Roman pieces; the regnal years of the rulers art 
it only rarely the date of iss 


is no fault 


are illustrated. Persons 


iture, and the defect, of the ft 


lor separate sale. These illustrations would 


seventy-threc 


ls omitted in the latter, seven; individuals 


xteen details of coin portraits 11 I] 


ue Che abser 


in such a boo 


. 1 
resent or pre-war locations of the 


rt. All the usual Hellenistic and Roman face 


sent, Dut oO colle tio! of coin porti if é 
Sil e Veltgeschicht ol 
tit wt t ter 
iteve extravagan term mig 
+ } 
ae t Ss one does include eve I 


tne art of 


s, the gaps between C 
Theodori and between Frederick [] 
are conspicuous, especially in vik 


German heads from Otto I through H 


ac quainte d 


ve) 


portraiture 


s to be fre 


dated middle f 


entury, whose life-like head underlines t! 


eant the last days of the Roman Empire 


gold piece of Frederick II, the Augustan-like ri 
} 


prot le 
igitive Hohe 


rhe plates are impressed on both sides of 
sO once again, as often, the art historian must 
t conomic reason which necessitates t 
prevents the off-printing of unbound sets of t 


excellent study material in several different art 


Dut two copies ol the book would have to be b 


to permit their proper mounting and classific: 
F. O. WAAGE 


Lattmann. (Pu 
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four; 
pfe are replaced by views of the whole obver i T | 
kterképfe, though in one instance a differet 
nis used. The reproductions are up to half a1 
rger in diameter in Charakterképfe and cor 
trastv, that 1s, lighter in value, but some t i 
rand sharp in details. The Middle Ages ar e] 
ted Dy the addition of fifteen plates " l trate 
ins dating from Theodoric to Maximilian I. 1 , 

text might be described as a literary-de riptive ? 
preciation, suitable for the general reader. The 

I I tne e type (briefl I 
: ind sometimes the mint of the Hellenisti ind 
e been inciuded : 
a Id SC it 1O! 
ms criticism as being a matter of taste, at " 
tine emperor. Despite the state of 
n the respe I 
Tt 
tine I and f 
] | 
Sigismund, f the 
\ t t a 
() 
periods—the Cyzicene stater, here i ourt 
nic taboo against naturalistic portraiturs 
sculpture: Charler ne’ rt 
pture, ariemagnes Si er pi1ece whi 
} } y ler 9 C)t nar 
w, to the Carolingian Renaissance a t 7? 
One { f 
il rat I 4 t I te ite | i \ TK 
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early Arab culture, but also for those working in the 

field of the onomastics and religion of Palestine and 

Syria during the first three centuries after Christ. 
YALE UNIVERSITY HARALD INGHOLT 


A Corpus of Early Anglo-Saxon Great Square-Headed 
Brooches, by FE. Thurlow Leeds. Pp. 138, figs. 3, 
pls. 47, maps 3. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1949. 


A comprehensive and interesting study of the styl- 
istic evolution and distribution of the brooch in the 
sritish Isles. The author reaffirms his previously ex- 
pressed opinion on the early date of the Anglo-Saxon 
square-headed brooch with the sole modification of 
the date of the first production period now placed in 
the last quarter of the fifth century A.p. Disappointing 
to this reader was the lack of recognition of what 
seemed from the photographs a rather striking and 
most interesting resurgence of Celtic decorative ele 
ments on several of the brooches and on others of 
Scythian animal motifs sometimes in surprising purity. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE TERESA G. FRISCH 


The Pottery of Marajé Island, Brazil, by Helen C 
Palmatary. Transactions of the American Philo 


sophical Society, New Series, vol. 39, part 3, pp. 


261-470. pls. 112, maps 2. Philadelphia, 1950. $3.00. 


Miss Palmatary’s report is based on the study of 
seven museum collections and one private collection 
of pottery from Marajé Island, which lies at the mouth 
of the Amazon in Brazil. These collections are supple 
mented by photographs obtained from various sources 
and by examination of pertinent comparative material. 
Following a brief introduction, there are a description 
of the island, covering its geography and climate, 
and a summary of early reports of its exploration. 
The next section, on ar haeologi« al sites, includes 
copious quotations from the writings of later ex 
plorers and archaeologists, among which are excerpts 
from previously unpublished letters and field notes on 
Farabee's ext editions to the area in 1914 and 1915. 

Ihe major part of the report comprises two sections 

The Pottery: Stylistic analysis,” and Pot- 
Che analy sis ( onsists ota detailed 


classification of the pottery on the basis primarily of 


types of decoration and secondarily of forms, with a 


description ot each variety These descriptions evil 

dence minute and discriminating study, and contain 

ble nt ation innot be ined fr 

| otog t The make virtually no reference to 

tes or to px tte I 1KIN¢G techni ues but th Is 1S 

| btless bee se most of the descriptions are of v rhe 
els ca ot be « imi ed I 

The correlations are based on the vet graphical dis 

tribution of elements of form and decoration that 

oct r or Nar Of tte The eli teresting ela 


in other South American areas and the West I; 
but also to those of Southeastern United States 
Coclé in Panama. The report is illustrated with « 

lent photographs, admirably selected and reprod 

on a scale large enough to bring out designs and t 
niques of decoration. 

On the whole, this is a competently presented 
extremely valuable report on material otherwis« 
readily available to students. If any criticism 
be made of a work so well compiled, it is that its a 
shows a certain diffidence in respect to her pers 
judgments, and thus fails to evaluate the signific: 
of variations or to group the material into sty] 
types. The use of the term ‘‘ware”’ for each decor 
variation seems to me unfortunate, and the s¢ 
on ‘Correlations’ could be made more cogent 
reference to whole designs and to complete pott 
complexes rather than to isolated traits of var 
importance. Perhaps this criticism of the aut] 
method should be leveled at a 


modern research to eliminate by rigid svstematiz 


the element of insight that an investigator as pat 
competent as Miss Pal must surel 
handling her material. The anxiety to avoid ert 
assuming an “objective” attitude often deprives 
of the benefits of expert } idgment. By some ir 
gators, however, this will be esteemed a virtue 
certainly within the scope ol her aim Miss Paln 
has made an excellent and comprehensive stud, 
have lasting value not only for students interested 
the archaeology of the region, but for many who 
consult it with the aim of making stylistic cor 


PATIANA PROSKOURIAKOFI 


THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Studies in Ecuadorean Geography. Edwin N. Fy 


Jr. Monographs of the School of American Ri 


search, No. 15. School of American Researc} 
University of Southern California, Santa Fe, N 


Mexico, 1950. pp. x + 86, 27 figs., 3 maps in t 


2 separate folding maps. $3.50 

Although this is not in itself an ar logi 
port, it seems worth while to call attention to it 
| product ot irchaeologi il res irch ind ext 
background material for the reports in preparatio 
t] » author's excavations in coast il Ecuador 

[he publication contains three main articles. 1 
first, “‘Notes to accompany a present day ethni 
of Ecuador,” with a separate large scale map, is 


printed from E/ Palacio, the journal of the Sch 
American Research and Museum of New Mexi 
Santa Fe, in which it ippeared in 1947. It well 
served reprinting, for it is an important reference 
for anyone interested in the present native popul 


of Ecuador, and a model of the kind of map stud: 
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be most directh elevant to the a 
9 k, as it gives a graphic picture 
sical environment and present-day settleme! 
ns 1 the archaeol reat i] eas ere the 
hird article, The cl ites ol Ecuad 
n of data from official sources and 
r of private ones, accot dbyvam 
rs, on the Saline scale as i etl ic Map, s 
‘ stribution of climati s according 
IK issification. This art ilso gives 
for many kinds of anthropologi 
The fact that the two folding s are dra\ 
€ ikes it possibli to | one over ti 
lines matching, on top of a traci 
re the distribution of limates wit 
groups Phe resu re quite 1 ‘ 
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I Peabody Museum of 
1 Ethnology, Harvard 
I + 361, pls 18 
S5.85 er, SS 35 cloth 
In the third report of the 


\ 


olte r an idn 
llently presented stud ft 
e of occupation of the 
rhe t previous reports of 
Harvard) Awatovi Expediti 
John T. Hack, The Cl 
ment e Ilopi Indians of 
’eabody Museum of Americ 
log 1. 35, no. 1, Cambrid 
Ha 1 J. O. Brew, Pre/ 
Papers of the 
\mer Archaeology and | 
Cambridge, 1942 
Ex tions were conducted 
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1951 987 
1 for ny @herican countri \d 
tons be the ethnic map as it 1 = | 
f San Be \guat l¢ 
The second “Notes on thi 1700-1701 
tural geogra AE cuador.” It is this arti ft H ected for 1 ee 
BERKELEY tern front 
Franciscan Awatovi: The es ; 
mum tion of a 17th-cent 
( ment at a Hopi Ind t 
niversity, Vol. XXXVI 
color), figs. 45. 194! 
tovi Expedi ft B 
ly Mullard University Dr. J. O 
| Spanish aspe f 
rit 
T 
Pe i od ~ | ) 
ve 35 t H 
by the Peabody M 
m Awato under Dr. Brew's d 
tion, in the Jeddito d: 1g 


one of the 1 st teresti! and satis! tory accounts 


of investigation of architectural remains I have vet 


read, and it reflects extremely painstaking archaeo 
logical field we H keen observation, careful re- 
cording d admirable interpretation. Several revi 
sions and rearrangements of the sanctuary with its 
altars, of the risties and changes and additions to 


the offices and the friarv—including native Hopi post- 


rebellion « pation, and the third church (represent 
ing the reconver in 1700) with sub-floor remnants 


of the original friary cell partiti ms—are most care- 


fully and convincingly worked out. 
Numerous burials were found in the church: more 


or less Christian interments of Hopi Indians, of im- 
portance for study of acculturation in the Southwest, 
zling reburial of a young Franciscan under 
the main altar. Found with inhumations were three 


us medals of copper alloy, whose function and 


significance are treated in a special appendix by the 
Rev. J. Franklin Ewing, S.J. 


Che third and largest section of the combined report 


e conjectural analytical restoration of Mission 
San Bernardo de Aguatubi by Ross Montgomery, a 
California architect, actively interested in the study 
of the old missions of the Spanish period. His detailed 
knowledge, not only of religious architecture as such, 
but also of the historv and operations of the Order of 
Friars Minor, aided greatly in the direction and inter- 
pretation of Dr. Brew’s excavations in the field, and 
also have produced a wonderfully detailed and de- 
pendable reconstruction of the physical fabric of the 
mission, its life and activities. The restoration draw- 
ings are splendid and the lengthy written study in- 
corporates a mass of information and admirably bold 
interpretation. But it contains too much; it is verbose 
and occasionally repetitive, frequently in a rather 
florid style, with seemingly needless or unnecessarily 

Finally, in the fourth part Dr. Watson Smith studies 
the mural decorations of San Bernardo de Aguatubi; 
analyzing and discussing the materials, techniques, 
designs, and style, and adding comparative data on 


decoration in other missions of New Mexico 


d Arizona. The designs, all painted on plaster 
rfaces, include simple dados in solid color, designs 


simulating glazed tiles, running floral designs in wide 
bands, and one black outline tracery simulating 
wrought-iron grillwork. Additional sections of this re- 
port sketch the development and use of glazed tiles 
is mural decoration in Spain and Mexico (and painted 
simulations of ceramic tilework in Spain and else- 
where nd ery brie fly the use of decorative iron 
in New Spain; appendices list examples of the use of 


glazed tiles in Mexico and in Spain, examples of 


painted imitations of tiles on wall 


surfaces in Mexico, 
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and outstanding exan ple s of wrought-iron 
Mexico and Spain 


Altogether, the combined report on | 


\watovi is a monumental study, exceptional \ > 
ough and complete, covering all phases of invest .. 
and interpretation of the mission of San Bert 
Aguatubi, a Franciscan outpost on the extreme ft 1 
of seventeenth-centut New Spau 
SANTA FE, NEw MExIco ERIK K, |] 


The Mission of San Gregorio de Abo: A Report on ern 1 
the Excavation and Repair of a Seventeenth- SA: 
Century New Mexico Mission, by 
Toulouse, Jr., Monograph of the School of Ai 


Research No. 13, Pp. 36, pls. 42, figs: 34 
University of New Mexico Press, 
1949. $3.00. 
Another early Franciscan mission, on th¢ : 
frontier of seventeenth-century New Mexi 
briefly and sketchily reported. This monograp 
sents the single-handed work of Mr. Toulousé 
only little aid from other specialists. He has p1 
an adequate technical report of standard nasal 
logical tvpe, with emphasis on objects of 
culture but lacking in detailed historical, architect = 
and religious background. It takes on enhanced ; 
and meaning if read after Franciscan Awat P 


almost all the discussions apply also to other « 
Franciscan missions of northern New Spain. ( | 
quently, the only really serious omission in the s ) 
\bo monograph is the absence of an architectur 1914 
restoration-drawing of the mission. Again, this 
typical Southwestern archaeological paper—stat 
what was recovered, with a minimum of conj 
and reconstruction. 

Abo pueblo was visited by sixteenth-century ex] 
tions; the mission of San Gregorio was founded 
Abo about 1625; owing to crop failures and Ay 
attacks, pueblo and mission were abandoned betw« 


1672 and 1675 and were never reoccupied. After 


historical background, the natural setting, geologica and 
and botanical, is summarized; then methods of « Ant 
vation and structural remains are outlined. An ttle 
instance of superposition is probably to be seen i! . 
presence of a kiva sunk in the patio of the con ” 
(friary), though Mr. Toulouse does not so descril De 1 


Deliberate location of the mission buildings to s Mei 
mount and surround the pagan ceremonial chat met 
is likely, however, especially since at another of t 195 


Salinas group of missions, Quarai (Cuarac), the sai 
thing has been found—a kiva centered in the pat 
Pottery types, both native Pueblo Indian and 1 
ported (Mexican majolica and Chinese porcelai: 
stone artifacts, and other objects, human buri 
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endices include a lengthy quotation from | 
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York 1915) 


mains, particularly crop plants, by 


the Museum of 


Introduced 
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